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Public Relations Helps for Schools 


YOUR PROBLEM IS OUR PROBLEM 
There is a distinct partnership of interest between the educators of America and the National School Service 
Institute, of which our company is a member. Both of us want to help in the upbuilding and expansion of the 


educational system in every locality of the state and nation. 


EDUCATION raises the Living Standards 
EDUCATION increases Earning Power 
EDUCATION is the Bulwark of Democracy 
EDUCATION expands Productivity 
EDUCATION lessens Delinquency and 


Crime 


Education 1s the Hope of America 





Our joint effort should be to acquaint all citizens of the true facts that money for school taxes is not an “assess- 
ment” but an “investment” which pays handsome dividends to everyone. 


We have available several dynamic aids and methods for the purpose of spreading this gospel. 


POP RINGS THE BELL, a 20 minute sound movie which is being suc- 
cessfully used all over the United States. “POP RINGS THE BELL” 






CAMPAIGNS, an illustrated book of the best methods of promotion, | 

advertising and selling school financing. EDUCATION 

JUST A SECOND, an opinionnaire for effective sampling and influenc- £20 

ing public opinion. COMMUNITY 
a ; : INVESTMENT 

BARGAIN DOLLARS, a booklet listing the particular benefits that 

each citizen receives from education as applied to his own business, trade 
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WHAT IS A HIGH STANDARD OF LIVING, an effective pamphlet 
on education's part in raising the standards. 
WRITE US FOR CO-OPERATION 
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and all of them made possible through 


IN THE LAST EIGHT YEARS, 
International Harvester has 
increased the number of its 
employes in the United States 
from 60,000 to 90,000. 


This means that 30,000 new 
jobs have been created —good 
jobs at good pay for junior 
executives, engineers, drafts- 
men, technicians, among many 
others. And every one of these 
jobs carries with it plenty of 
chance for advancement. 


This great progress in job- 
making has been made possible 
by the profits which over the 
last 20 years the company has 
plowed back into the business. 
That is why we like to say 
PROFITS MEAN PROGRESS for 
everyone. 
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ENGINEERS 








For example: 


During the eight year period 
in which our force was in- 
creased from 60,000 to 90,000 
employes, the average straight- 
time hourly earnings of our 
non-salaried factory employes 
have increased 92.6 per cent. 


Customers have benefited 
from the fact that our margin 
of profit on sales today is two- 
fifths less than in 1941. 


And our stockholders have 
had a fair return on the sav- 
ings they have invested in our 
company. Dividends on com- 
mon stock this year are 4.65% 
on the book value, as compared 
with 4% in 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Experience in Power. Plants 2000 § t 58202 
or Industrial Buildings SIPS wi ct co. 5a 
rcing s Good advanceme 
Address MAG 53 Tribune | {tgs fenral courafsr'’s office’ A pre 
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having college cr equivalent training. 
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profits! 


In 1948, the company had 
profits, after taxes, of 4.7 cents 
from each dollar of sales. 


We know it is our continuing 
ability to earn a reasonable 
profit that has made it possible 
for International Harvester in 


_ the past year to serve more peo- 


ple—customers, employes and 
stockholders—in greater mea- 
sure than ever before. Profits 
mean progress for everyone. 


We hope to be able to con- 
tinue to make. a reasonable 
profit with each succeeding 
year in the future—to keep 
right on creating more and 
more jobs at good pay for 
young men entering industry, 
just as we have done in the past. 


HARVESTER 


MmTERMATIONAL 








lennessee leacher, Attention Please! 
Plan to Attend 


1949 State Convention 
April 7-8 


Enjoy the easy riding Pleasure and roomy Comfort of Train Travel at its Best 
Convenient, fast Service via the luxury coach Streamliner “City of Memphis” 


Between Memphis and Nashville 


8:05 AM Lv. Memphis Ar. 7:40 PM 
9:53 AM Lv. Jackson Ar. 5:43 PM 
1:05 PM Ar. Nashville Lv. 2:40 PM 


COMFORTABLE OVERNIGHT PULLMAN SERVICE IF PREFERRED 


Between Chattanooga and Nashville 


* DIXIE DIXIE DIXIE *DIXIE 
FLAGLER GEORGIAN FLYER TRAIN #4 TRAIN #3 FLYER GEORGIAN FLAGLER 
11:02AM 8:35PM 12:45PM 12:45AM Lv. Chattanooga Ar. 2:30AM 2:45PM 4:25AM 8:00PM 
12:53PM 3:12PM 3:55AM Lv. Tullahoma Ar. 11:20PM | en 6:03PM 

2:20PM 11:40PM 5:15PM 6:40AM Ar. Nashville Lv. 9:00PM 10:15AM 1:15AM 4:43PM 


*“—Operates every third day. 


For particulars please call or write: 


JOE M. HALL, Division Passenger Agent. W. S. IGOU, Division Passenger Agent 

604 Eighty-One Madison Building, Union Passenger Station, 

Memphis 3, Tennessee — Telephone 5-5203 Chattanooga 2, Tennessee — Telephone 6-8261 
or Your Local NC&StL Agent 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


NCBSTL SPEED—COMFORT—SAFETY )NCRSTL 
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A HIGHLY APPRECIATED SCHOOL SERVICE: 


Adult Books _ 
for Young People 


CAREFULLY EDITED, INTELLIGENTLY SELECTED BY 


THE EDITORS OF THE 


Young People’s Division of the Literary Guild 


task. 







HE choosing of adult books for advanced adoles- 
cent readers is a responsible and often difficult 
Much current fiction and many “best-sellers” 









deal with controversial and objectionable themes, and 
frequently use language unsuitable for impressionable 
young minds. As an educator, you can readily appre- 
ciate the advantage of having a selected list of new 
books appealing to Senior boys and girls entirely 
wholesome in subject matter and treatment. Read, 
below, how the Young People’s Division of the Literary 





















T HE selections offered by the 
Young People’s Division of the 
Literary Guild are entirely free of 
objectionable material. This does 
not mean that the books have been 
censored or condensed in any way. 
It simply means that the Guild Edi- 
tors, with the help of advisory edu- 
cators, take extreme pains to choose 
manuscripts that avoid political and 
religious bias, obscenity or sensation- 
alism in matter and treatment. 

An Important School Service 

As an educator, you take no risk 
in subscribing. The Young People’s 
Division offers twelve books each 
year. These are both fiction and non- 
fiction, priced in the publishers’ regu- 
lar retail editions at from $2.75 to 
$4.00. However, as a member of the 
Young People’s Division you will re- 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY nasnvute 3, TENN. 
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ceive these twelve books at the club’s 
exclusive price of only $18.00 for the 
full year’s service—a saving of over 
50% on a discount basis. All books 
are shipped postage prepaid. 


Mail Coupon for 
Full Information 


a 
i ° t 
The ~ amg uncondi- ! Tennessee Book Company 5 
tiona 1 eet 1 126-132 Third Avenue, North ' 
the wholesome char- y Nashville 3, Tennessee i 
acter of each selec- ' 
tion and agrees to : Please send me descriptive literature concerning the 4 
accept for refund or 1 Young People’s Division of the Literary Guild by re- 4 
exchange any selec- , ‘turn mail. There is no obligation, of course. - 
tion which does not t ‘ ° 
meet with your full ; Mame i 
approval. These pre- 5 address __. : 
edited and pre- 4 : 
mo a ; City tina ae State 1 
only ¢ ° or i 
‘ School i 
t ‘ 
lew eee eS ee eee eee ee ee oe ee oe el 








Guild can perform this service for you. 





twelve books, one a month—is a 
service that will most satisfactorily 
answer one of your most difficult 
reading problems. 




















Greyhound’s full-color lithographed 
wall displays have proved to be 
popular and useful teaching aids— 
nearly 300,000 of them have beenre- 
quested by teachers and librarians. 

Now there’s a brand new one 
coming off the press. Entitled 
“Famous Festivals of America,” it is 
lithographed in full color, and 
measures about 8 feet in length. 
With it come 4 interesting lesson 
topics, describing scores of Amer- 


ican festivals and pageants, their 
historic origin, their significance, 
their educational value. 

You'll find these displays and les- 
son topics free from objectionable 
advertising, and thoroughly inter- 
esting to you and your classes... 
and you'll find Greyhound the 
best and most economical way to 
reach all of these great and gay 
events. 

Mail the coupon for your copy. 


GREYHOUND 


aren age 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DISPLAY 
Mail coupon for your copy of Greyhound’s Wall Display 
“Famous Festivals.” (One to a classroom, please.) Send 
coupon to Greyhound Information Center, P. O. Box 815, 


Chicago 90, Illinois. 


Credits, check here (. 
Name 


If you would like informative folder on Teacher Travel 
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In the land of the Aztecs, 


it’s “Tome Coca-Cola. 
Bien helada” 


—Which means, of course, ‘‘ Drink Coca-Cola. Ice cold.’’ 





In Mexico, as throughout the world, Coca-Cola is wholesome refreshment . . . welcome refreshment. 
It brings a touch of the U.S. A. to good neighbors everywhere, 


just as it brings a friendly moment to Americans who work refreshed and play refreshed right here at home. 


Copyright 1949, The Coca-Cola Company 
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Victory 


The General Education Bill of 1949 is now the law 
of the land. On Tuesday, February 8, the Senate 
passed it with only one dissenting vote. On Thurs- 
day the House passed it with only one dissenting 
vote. On Friday Governor Gordon Browning signed 
it. On Saturday every teacher in Tennessee should 
have sent a telegram, side of meat, bucket of sor- 
ghum or some other expression of appreciation to 
Governor Browning, members of the legislature and 
all others who had a part in securing enactment of 
one of the most progressive school laws in the history 
of our state. 


Provisions 


Whereas the General Education Bill contains 36 
mimeographed pages of “whereases” and ‘“there- 
fores,” now, therefore, the reading of the entire bill 
will be left to those who have (1) the energy to re- 
quest a copy from the State Department of Educa- 
tion, (2) the perseverance and time to read it from 
cover to cover, and (3) the gumption to understand 
what they have read. For the rest of us the follow- 
ing summary will suffice: 

1. An increase of $10,000,000 in state funds is 
provided to give the beginning teacher with bache- 
lor’s degree a minimum annual salary of $2,000 
under the state salary schedule, or an increase of at 
least $470 per year. Every beginning teacher with 
bachelor’s degree will get this increase above the 
salary to which he is now entitled, whatever it may 
be. The increase for teachers with more training 
and experience will be greater than $470, and for 
teachers with less training and experience will be 
less. The exact amounts of the increases will be de- 
termined by the State Board of Education, which 
has the responsibility of setting up the state salary 
schedule. 

2. An annual state appropriation of $6,300,000 is 
provided for capital outlay. Although this is less than 
the amount provided for this purpose under the 
present sales tax overage, it is still the highest regu- 
lar annual school building appropriation of any 
state in the nation. This appropriation will be dis- 
tributed to the counties on a formula which takes 
into account: (a) student load and (b) economic 
need. In other words, the poorer a county is, the 
more it will receive per student. 

3. Increases of $2,000,000 for general operating 
expenses and $1,650,000 for transportation are made 
available above the amounts provided for these pur- 
poses under the present foundation school program. 
These increases will be distributed as other state 
funds for operating expenses and transportation 
are now distributed to equalizing counties. Non- 
equalizing counties will receive for transportation 
$8 per student transported. 
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4. State institutions of higher learning receive the 
following appropriations: 


Institution Appropriation Increase 


University of Tennessee ...................... $4,573,200 $1,500,000 
East Tennessee State College............ 485,000 161,800 
Middle Tennessee State College.......... 485,000 161,800 
Memphis State College ...............0........ 485,000 161,800 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute ........ 485,000 161,800 
Tennessee A. & I. State College.......... 918,750 306,250 
Austin Peay College ...:.::623250582253 321,781 107,260 


5. Increases are also provided for vocational edu- 
cation, vocational rehabilitation, regional libraries 
and other phases of the state’s educational system. 


Retirement 


The week following enactment of the General 
Education Bill, the Legislature passed amendments 
to the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement Act pro- 
viding: 

1. A minimum of $50 per month for teachers who 
have reached retirement age and who have taught 
twenty years in Tennessee. 

2. Permissive retirement after thirty years of 
teaching, regardless of age. 

3. Allowance of credit for prior service to at- 
tained age as of July 1, 1945. 

4. Increase in maximum salary on which retire- 
ment is allowed from $2500 to $3600. 

5. Inclusion of teachers in local retirement sys- 
tems in disability benefits. 

6. Inclusion of T.E.A. staff in state retirement 
system, with T.E.A. paying state’s portion of con- 
tributions. 


Bouquets 


It is impossible in brief space to list all of those 
to whom credit is due for enactment of the General 
Education Bill, but the contribution of certain indi- 
viduals and organizations was so outstanding as to 
merit special recognition. Hence, from the bottom 
of our individual and collective hearts, we teachers 
of Tennessee wish to thank: 

Governor Gordon Browning who: as governor 
twelve years ago, laid the foundation for the pro- 
gram; as candidate for Governor last year pledged 
his support of every major provision in the bill; as 
Governor-elect last fall, called upon Commissioner- 
designate Jack Smith, the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the Tennessee Education Association to 
assist him in the preparation of legislation which 
would fulfil and go far beyond his campaign pledges 
on education; as Governor, told the legislature and 
the people of the state in no uncertain terms that 
his education program topped the list of his “must” 
legislation; as recipient of the congratulations of 
your editor immediately after passage of the bill, 
smiled from ear to ear and said with deep sincerity, 
“Nothing I have ever done has given me more pleas- 
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ure than to sponsor and work for the enactment of 
the General Education Bill of 1949.” 


Members of the Seventy-Sixth General Assembly, 
who admirably lived up to the hopes and expecta- 
tions of those who elected them, and firmly estab- 
lished for themselves a place among the truly great 
educational legislatures of all time. 


F. L. Browning, administrative assistant to the 
Governor, and former county school superintendent, 
who worked tirelessly “behind the scenes” to effect 
necessary compromises and secure the active support 
of those who later led the fight for the measure in 
both houses of the legislature. 


Commissioner Jack Smith, who: gave up the com- 
fort (?) and security of his college presidency to 
accept the trials and tribulations which come to the 
head man of the state’s public school system; imme- 
diately after announcement of his coming appoint- 
ment, came to Nashville, rolled up his sleeves and fell 
to the task of compiling the mountain of statistics 
required for intelligent analysis of the school situa- 
tion, reconciling differences of opinion which existed 
among educators, and ironing out the innumerable 
kinks in the 36-page General Education Bill; within 
three weeks after taking office, had buttonholed 
practically every legislator on the Hill, worked out 
necessary compromises, explained the bill at ban- 
quets, committee meetings, open hearings and Legis- 
lative sessions, and generally conducted himself in 
a manner calculated to bring richly justified pride 
to his fellow citizens of Snake Creek, McNairy 
County. 


Senate Speaker Pete Haynes and House Speaker 
McAllen Foutch, who made certain that the General 
Education Bill was given fair consideration and 
passed the necessary legislative hurdles in their re- 
spective houses. 


Senate Education Committee Chairman Jimmie 
Reneau and House Education Committee Chairman 
Minor Stuart, who worked tirelessly and tactfully to 
secure approval of the bill by their committees, to 
steer it through their respective houses, and to per- 
suade their fellow members to vote for it. 


Senate Majority Floor Leader I. D. Beasley and 
House Majority Floor Leader Dave Alexander who 
did noble service to the cause, both behind the scenes 
and on the floors of their respective houses. 


State Department of Education, T.E.A. Legisla- 
tive Committee and Administrative Council, who 
gave Governor Browning and Commissioner Smith 
wise counsel and invaluable assistance in the prepa- 
ration of the General Education Bill. 


T.E.A. President Wright Frost, Dixon County 
classroom teacher Mayme Myatt, Sevier County mer- 
chant and former superintendent Theron Hodges, 
Lawrence County superintenderit H. H. Turpen, 
Nashville superintendent W. A. Bass, U. T. President 
C. E. Brehm, Tennessee Association of Public School 
Board Members President Frank Trotter, State 
American Legion Commander George Lewis and 





State P.T.A. President Mrs. W. M. McCallum, who 
made masterful presentations in support of the Gen- 
eral Education Bill at the open hearing of the joint 
Senate and House Education Committees. 


The Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
which joined the T.E.A. in sponsoring the Five Point 
Program and working diligently for its public ac- 
ceptance and eventual enactment into law. 


The Tennessee Association of Public School Board 
Members, American Legion and the dozen other 
state organizations, as well as the hundreds of local 
organizations, which endorsed the Five Point Pro- 
gram. 


The Press and Radio, which generously donated 
space and time to publicizing school conditions which 
pointed to the need for the Five Point Program. 


Local associations, which did a magnificent job of 
selling the program to the organizations, the can- 
didates for the Legislature and the general public in 
their localities. 


Everybody else who in any way contributed to the 
enactment of the now famous school legislation of 
1949. 


Thanks! 


Elsewhere in this issue Commissioner Jack Smith 
very aptly suggests that teachers may best show 
their appreciation to those who contributed to the 
enactment of the new school laws by being better 
teachers themselves and by helping to get better 
teachers into the profession. True—but that is a 
long range proposition. 


Right now, today, as soon as you read this edito- 
rial, you should: 


1. Write or wire Governor Gordon Browning, 
State Capitol, Nashville, Tennessee, thanking him 
for his far-sighted and courageous leadership in 
sponsoring and working diligently for enactment of 
our program. 


2. Write or wire your representatives in the Legis- 
lature a similar message of appreciation. (You can 
get their names and addresses from your superin- 
tendent. ) 


3. Have your friends write or wire Governor 
Browning and your legislators. 


4. Make certain that your education association 
adopts appropriate resolutions of appreciation and 
sends copies to Governor Browning and your legis- 
lators. 


5. Request all organizations in your community 
to do likewise. 


Before our school bills were passed the desks of 
Governor Browning and our legislators were piled 
high with letters and telegrams saying “Gimme.” 
Now that they “Gimmied,” it is even more important 
that their desks be piled high with letters and tele- 
grams saying “Thank you.” Anything less would 
be gross ingratitude on our part. 
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Governor Browning Signs School Bill 





Looking on as Governor Browning signs the General Education Bill of 1949 are some of the people responsible for its quick 
and overwhelming approval. Left to right, James H. Cummings;, Secretary of State; J. H. Reneau, chairman of the Senate 
Education Committee; J. M. Stuart, chairman of the House Education Committee; McAllen Foutch, Speaker of the House; 
Governor Browning; Walter M. Haynes, Speaker of the Senate; I. D. Beasley, Senate Floor Leader; Dave Alexander, House 
Floor Leader; Harry Phillips, assistant Attorney-General, who wrote the bill. 


Dear Governor Browning: 


We teachers of Tennessee sincerely appreciate 
your sponsoring and working diligently for the mag- 
nificent school program recently enacted into law. 
The program fulfils and goes far beyond the ambi- 
tious pledges you made concerning education in your 
campaign for governor. 

You may be assured that the program will result 
in better schools throughout our state. 

Its generous provision for capital outlay will en- 
able every county, with a reasonable local effort, 
to launch a long range school building program 
which eventually will house adequately a modern 
school program. 

Its liberal appropriation above the amounts now 
provided in the foundation program for general op- 
erating expenses and transportation will put those 
phases of our program on a sound basis which will 
compare favorably with the best in the nation. 

Its substantial increases for higher education will 
enable our university and colleges to withstand the 
loss of federal funds for G.I. training and meet the 
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added costs of increased enrollments and expanded 
services. 

Its improved benefits for teacher retirement will 
provide desperately needed financial assistance for 
our retired teachers, particularly those in the lower 
brackets. 

Most important of all, its provision of a living 
wage for teachers will induce capable young people 
to enter the teaching profession; attract back into 
it those who left for better pay; encourage those 
contemplating a change to remain in it; and enable 
those of inferior qualifications to secure more train- 
ing. 

The contribution you have just made to the ad- 
vancement of public education in Tennessee, added 
to the significant contribution you made as governor 
a decade ago, richly merit for you a place among our 
truly great educational governors of all time. 


Gratefully yours, 
A. D. HOLT 


TENNESSEE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 








To the Teachers of Tennessee 


Dear Teachers: 


On behalf of Governor Brown- 
ing and the State Department of 
Education, I wish to thank you 
for the part you have played in 
securing enactment of the pro- 
gressive General Education Bill 
of 1949. You were the ones who 
sold the program to the people 
of your respective communities. 
Our task of preparing the legisla- 
tion embodying your program 
was simple in comparison to the 
job you did of selling the program 
to the public. 

From the time I became Com- 
missioner of Education until the 
passage of the Bill I maintained 
that the increase in pay for teach- 
ers was the most important fea- 
ture in the measure, and that it 
must be provided even though it 
meant the sacrifice of every other 
increase proposed. I am glad to 
have had at least a small part in 
securing a substantial increase in 





Editoral Note 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


The redistribution of the 
sales tax overage to provide 
a larger portion for teachers’ 
salaries will necessitate a re- 
adjustment in school budgets 
by most county courts. Every 
county education association 
should immediately accept its 
share of the responsibility 
for securing public approval 
of whatever adjustments in 
the schoo] budget its county 
court must make. 

This very timely sugges- 
tion comes to us from a long 
time friend of public educa- 
tion, Representative James 
Bomar of Shelbyville, who 
forsees the possible reper- 
cussions when some county 
courts learn that they must 
increase property tax rates 
to meet current school costs. 

The State Legislature and 
the Governor have done a 
fine job for the teachers and 
the school children of the 
state. We must see to it that 
the lines are held on all local 
fronts. 














the still-too-low salaries of the 
teachers. 

Now that our proposed salary 
increase has become a reality, we 
should show our gratitude to 





Governor Browning, the Seventy- 
Sixth General Assembly and the 
people of Tennessee, by doing the 
best teaching of which we are 
capable. 

Salary increments ffor_ in- 
creased training will now be suf- 
ficiently great to justify teachers 
of inferior training to increase 
their college work. Beginning 
salaries for degree teachers should 
be large enough to enable us to 
attract capable young college 
graduates into our profession. 
Salaries for all teachers will be 
sufficiently great to encourage 
qualified teachers who have left 
the profession in recent years to 
return to it. The entire purpose 
of the General Education Bill will 
be defeated if we do not provide 
better teachers for Tennessee’s 
children. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. M. SMITH, Commissioner of 
Education 


State Convention Preview 


Plans are being made for the 
biggest and best T.E.A. conven- 
tion yet in Nashville on April 7-8. 
While schedules are still incom- 
plete, here is a part of what is in 
store for you. 


John Mason Brown, eminent 
author and critic, will speak to the 
first General Session. One of Mr. 
Brown’s notable quotes is, “I 
loathe comic books.’”’ You may be 
interested in hearing what a man 
of such obvious courage has to 
say. 


Col. Harold G. Hoffman, for- 
merly governor of New Jersey, is 
the second General Sessions 
speaker. Col. Hoffman is widely 
known for his pungent wit and 
“constructive humor.” 


Miss Mable Studebaker, viva- 
cious and charming president of 
the National Education Associa- 
tion, will bring greetings from the 
National to the Tennessee Asso- 
ciation. 


Governor Gordon Browning 
and State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation J. M. Smith are among the 
numerous state dignitaries who 
will appear on the general sessions 
programs. 


The Friday night event is the 
big annual state music festival. 
The chorus will be directed by 
Robert Harry Wilson from Co- 
lumbia University. Claude Smith, 
supervisor of music in Evansville, 
Indiana, will direct the band com- 
posed of youngsters from all over 
the state. 


Some twenty-five other out-of- 
state speakers will address sec- 
tional meetings, along with dozens 
of state educators. Thus, in the 
large economy package, you get 
the interstate as well as the inter- 
sectional view on matters of inter- 
est to teachers. 

General Sessions will be held in 
the War Memorial Auditorium 
and the Ryman _ Auditorium. 
Places for sectional meetings will 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Never dull are the stops of the bookmobile 





The Bookmobile Is Here! 


HETHER it’s a book on 

atomic energy or building 
an up-to-date poultry house, Ten- 
nessee’s Regional Libraries are 
apt to have it! The ten green 
bookmobiles that have traveled 
since last July on Tennessee’s 
highways and byways are furnish- 
ing books of adventure, travel, 
biography, mystery—books on al- 
most any subject one might imag- 
ine, to thousands of book-hungry 
rural people. 


Just Forgot to Rock— 

According to reports, reading 
is often combined with house- 
hold chores. A home demonstra- 
tion agent tells the story of one 
of her club women who was dis- 
cussing methods of churning. She 
said, “You know, lately, I just 
can’t get my butter to come! I 
used to churn in an old fashioned 
churn and never had any trouble. 
But since we’ve been getting these 


MARGARET ANDERSON AND JULIA LEE GRADEN 


Regional Librarians, Austin Peay State College 


good books to read, I’ve been put- 
ting my milk in a gallon bucket 
and rocking it in my lap while I 
read. I guess the trouble was, I 
sometimes got so interested in 
reading that I just forgot to 
rock!” 

One deeply apologetic housewife 
wanted to pay for a book she had 
been reading, IMMORTAL WIFE, the 
fictionized life story of Jessie Fre- 
mont, wife of the explorer. ‘““When 
I got started reading this book 
I couldn’t stop. I took it out to 
the woodpile with me, propped it 
up against the piece of wood I 
was chopping, and chopped the 
whole corner off it!’ 

No less interested in read- 
ing than their elders are the 
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youngsters. One little boy, seeing 
the regional librarian drive up 
in the bookmobile, and fearing 
that she had come to take away 
the books, hid his favorite under- 
neath the mattress. Nor could he 
be persuaded to give it up until 
he was promised another book 
just as good! A timid seventh 
grade girl confided that she was 
teaching her mother and daddy to 
read, and would the book lady 
please help her find something 
easy that they would like. One 
small patron of a library story 
hour, came up to the librarian 
after hearing the stories, and 
volunteered to be on the program 
at the next story hour. “I’ve been 
reading this book on magic,” he 








explained, “and I can do every 
trick in this whole book! I want 
to do this one at the next story 
hour!”” To the dismay of the li- 
brarian he was referring to the 
trick that involved sawing a vic- 
tim in half! 


From Electricity to Slipcovers 


Never dull are the stops of the 
bookmobile! As the side panels 
are raised, revealing the rows of 
books, the library on wheels im- 
mediately becomes the center of 
interest for all in sight. Quickly 
the word spreads that “the book- 
mobile is here,” and from stores, 
homes, shops, eager readers crowd 
about to select the books that they 
would like to have left in their 
community until the next visit. 
“I’m having a party,” says a 
sparkling-eyed teen-ager, “‘and I 
want a book with some good 
games in it!” “We’ve got to have 
a book report next week, and I 
want a book as good as that last 
one you showed me!”—this from 
a high school boy. “Got any mys- 
teries today ?” ‘What do you have 
on gardening?” “Our Community 
Club is having a minstrel. Do you 
have any books that will help 
us?” “T’ve an old table to refinish; 
got anything that will tell me how 
to get the paint off?” “How about 
a book with the electric code in 
it?” “Anything on photography? 
I got a new camera for Christmas 
and I want to learn to develop 
my own pictures.” “I would like 
to see a book on how to make slip 
covers.” 


The Bookmobile Lady Directs 

These incidents indicate the en- 
thusiasm for Tennessee Regional 
Library Service which is the ex- 
panding program of the State 
Department of Education for sup- 
plying books and reading material 
to an eager public. It is supported 
by an appropriation of $100,000 
a year from the General Educa- 
tion Bill. The service is adminis- 
tered in 61 of Tennessee’s 95 
counties by 10 regional headquar- 
ters libraries, some of which are 
connected with state colleges, 
some with public libraries, where- 
as others are directed by specially 
organized library boards. 

Library activities in each of 
the 10 regions are carried on 
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under the direction of a trained, 
experienced regional librarian, of- 
ten called the “bookmobile lady” 
because she distributes books 
throughout her region by means 
of the bookmobile. 

Although work with schools is 
not their chief responsibility, the 
regional librarians are ready to 
serve school systems in any way 
possible. They are often called 
upon to assist a less experienced 
teacher-librarian in a small school 
to discard out-of-date and useless 
volumes. They also suggest new 
books and aid in processing them 
for circulation. Books from the 
regional library are constantly 
being used to add variety and in- 
terest to school collections in each 
area. 

The regional librarian meets 
periodically with each county li- 
brary board to assist in planning 
local library service. Each county 
at its county seat maintains its 
own library. The facilities of the 
regional library supplement those 
of the county library by supplying 
additional books and materials 
and by assisting in the distribu- 
tion of books throughout the 
county to various community li- 
brary centers. Very often people 
living 15 or 20 miles from their 
county library may not have the 
time nor the opportunity to go to 
the county seat for the books they 
like, but they become regular and 
enthusiastic patrons of their own 
community library center. 


Police Station Is Popular 


The community libraries are 
located in the most accessible place 
in the neighborhood. Sometimes 
the collections are placed in a 
local grocery store, filling station, 
small post office, a church, school 
or in the home of a custodian. 
There is even one book collection 
in a police station, and people 
in that community are often seen 
there—borrowing books! The lo- 
cation of the community library 
is determined by the county libra- 
ry board, acting upon suggestions 
from residents of the communi- 
ties. The number of community 
libraries range from 5 to 30 per 
county, depending upon the num- 
ber of communities and _ the 
amount of interest. 


The collections, varying in size 
from 32 to 200 books, are ex- 
changed regularly, thus providing 
a wide range of reading material 
for the people. Circulation statis- 
tics kept by Tennessee’s regional 
librarians have proved that when 
books are available to them, peo- 
ple will read! In 1947-48 the 
500,000 books in the 700 commu- 
nity libraries were circulated on 
an average of three times each. 

The custodians of the commu- 
nity libraries are volunteers who 
handle the collections as an ac- 
commodation to their neighbors. 
Many of these custodians, them- 
selves avid readers, take great 
pleasure in selecting books for 
their reading public. Word of 
mouth recommendation that this 
or that book is good, skyrockets 
its popularity. 


The Books They Read 


High on the list of favorites 
are the popular fiction, the best 
sellers, westerns, mysteries and 
biographies. Just now, the region- 
al librarians never seem to have 
enough copies of the new Lloyd 
Douglas favorite, THE BIG FISH- 
ERMAN, and the humorous CHEAP- 
ER By THE DOZEN by Gilbreth 
and Carey, is a close second in 
popularity. 

That books possess a therapeu- 
tic value has long been realized. 
A few weeks ago a lady who keeps 
a community library in her store 
asked to keep Dale Carnegie’s 
How To STOP WORRYING AND 
START LIVING for another month. 
‘““My husband’s doctor told him to 
read some in that book every 
night,” she explained. “Said it 
would do him more good than any 
medicine he could prescribe!” 

A woman’s club was so fas- 
cinated by a review of a regional 
library book BEHOLD WILLIAMS- 
BURG, a beautifully illustrated vol- 
ume, that they are planning a trip 
by chartered bus to see that his- 
toric old Virginia town. 

Books furnished by Tennessee’s 
regional libraries serve not only 
to bring pleasure and wholesome 
recreation but they answer many 
practical purposes as well. In one 
county a garage mechanic asked 
if he might renew a manual on 


(Continued on page 18) 
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How Teachers Can Help Parents 


J. N. Boswell 


Vice President, Robert C. Boswell, Inc., Bristol 


An address delivered before the Haynesfield P.T.A. 


N dealing with children in 

the age group represented by 
those attending this school, the 
need for sincerity and the very 
utmost in cooperation between 
the teacher and the parent is 
absolutely necessary. It is impera- 
tive that both know the child’s 
thoughts in regard to school. The 
parent finds it is not too difficult, 
since there is a limited number 
to deal with at home. The teacher, 
however, is in a much different 
position with a greater number 
in a daily concentration. Since so 
much more time is spent by a 
child during its daylight hours in 
a classroom, it is very desirable 
that a teacher acclimate herself 
each year to the children who will 
come under her supervision. 

At the same time it is advisable 
that the teachers allow the parent 
to know what they think of each 
individual child, either by a tele- 
phone conversation or a personal 
visit in the home. Many times 
personal visits will enable the 
teacher to obtain a much better 
understanding of the conditions 
that surround the individual 
child, and which have such a bear- 
ing on a child’s personality. 


Praise and Respect 


Older people are all too critical 
of children nowadays. If a pat 
on the back can be given by the 
teacher who is helping to mould a 
life as a glass blower moulds a 
piece of glass, then a much 
brighter and better outlook is at- 
tained by the child. If a child does 
good work in school, give him a 
few words of “well done.” If he 
improves from one month to an- 
other, say so. If he makes an 
error in a test, it is much better 
to lend a helping hand than to 
say, “You should know better.” 
After all, the teacher is in the 
classroom to teach, not to give 
vent to individual feelings be- 





cause of nervous tension or short 
temper. 

A teacher must try to win and 
hold the respect of the children in 
order that the children can seek 
her out as a leader. She must try 
to withhold any show of favorit- 
ism for one child or a group of 
children. Each child in the class 
should feel that his teacher is a 
friend and will lend every effort 
to meet his little problems, 
whether or not these problems 
are directly related to school 
work. It is necessary for a parent 
to listen to these problems, and 
since a teacher is with the child 
oftentimes more than the parent 
is, she should feel a sense of duty 
in lending assistance along these 
lines. There are times when an 
attentive ear will keep a child 
from going astray. 

It is quite difficult for a child 
in its formative years to adjust 
its personality to each individual 
teacher. Teachers, having reached 
maturity, have set themselves so 
far as personality is concerned. 
Therefore, the teacher should 
recognize the wavering person- 
alities of children. Children now- 
adays need proof of things. A 
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child grows and matures on love 
and affection, as well as food. 
Therefore, it behooves a teacher 
to give her students each day an 
outward show of affection and to 
hide her inner personal feelings. 


Interests Away From School 


Teachers should have interests 
out and away from school just as 
parents should have interests out 
and away from home. Otherwise 
a teacher becomes a breeder of 
problems involving only the 
schools, such as “too many chil- 
dren in her class,” “too much 
noise outside the windows.” This 
affects a child, makes him uneasy 
and unable to learn, and children 
should not be called upon to tol- 
erate or to try to understand such 
a teacher. 

The first concern of a teacher 
is to teach. She should not rely 
upon the parent to teach the sub- 
ject or subjects at home. Methods 
of teaching change over the years, 
and it becomes quite confusing to 
children to have a parent who is 
antiquated in teaching methods 
try to instruct a child when the 
teacher is using a much different 

(Continued on page 20) 











If youngsters can't add, subtract, multiply and divide after six 

ears in school, who has failed? If a child does not learn to write 
legibly in six years, whose is the fault? This article argues that 
the teacher has failed, and that we must remedy this tragic sit- 
uation. Shall we teach the fundamentals, or shall we keep the 


children busy being busy? 


FAILURE in the Fundamentals 


T IS a self-evident truth, well 

known to all thinking people 
that a minimum body of skills and 
automatic responses which are 
supposed to be acquired in the 
elementary school grades are ab- 
solutely necessary to adequate 
participation by any individual 
in the normal social, economic, 
religious, and political life of his 
community. To a larger degree 
than is ordinarily realized the 
happiness and success of the in- 
dividual is determined by the ex- 
tent of his mastery of this body 
of tool skills and responses. 


Too Many Lack Skills 


In spite of what census figures 
indicate and contrary to general 
opinion, we teachers know, and 
business and professional people 
who come in contact with men 
and women in all walks of life 
know, that a large majority of 
our population over 14 years of 
age is functionally _ illiterate. 
Teachers, especially, are painfully 
aware that a large percentage of 
the children in grades 7 to 12 
are weak in the tool subjects. 
College and university teachers 
complain of the same widespread 
weakness. 

Is there no remedy for this 
tragic situation? Is it impossible 
for the average child during the 
first six years of school life to ac- 
quire the instant and correct re- 
sponses or reactions to the sym- 
bols and words and number com- 
binations that authorities have 
agreed it is proper and reasonable 
to expect? 

After six sessions in schools, 
surely it is not unreasonable to 
expect that a normal child be able, 
instantly and without effort, to 
recognize two or three thousand 
printed basal English words. He 
should be able instantly and with- 
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H. L. CALLAHAN 


Superintendent, Monroe County 
Schools 


Principal Benjamin Mass 
of the Robert Morris Public 
School, Philadelphia, loosed 
a blast last week against his 
own school system. His am- 
munition: the answers of 31 
students in his grade 7-A 
class to a simple question in 
arithmetic: 

“How many gallons of 
fuel oil can you buy for $36 
at 13c a gallon?” 

Incorrect: 23 replies. Sev- 
en of these multiplied $36 
by 13. The remaining 16 
knew division was the prop- 
er procedure but not how to 
divide. 

Commented Philadelphia 
Inquirer columnist John M. 
Cummings: “If this is a rep- 
resentative cross-section of 
7-A pupils in the schools of 
Philadelphia, then a grand 
jury investigation is in or- 
der.”’ 


PATHFINDER NEWS MAGA- 
ZINE, December 29, 1948. 


out strain to respond correctly to 
any one of the 400 combinations 
in the four fundamental opera- 
tions in whole numbers of one 
digit. He should be able to spell 
2,000 basal English words, to 
write legibly, to have easy com- 
mand of the elementary mechanics 
of written English and of the 
four fundamental operations in 
whole numbers, common and 
decimal fractions. 

But this easy command of the 
facts and skills of the tool sub- 
jects is achieved by very few 
children. 


Everyone will agree that any 
child without these skills is crip- 
pled for the rest of his school ca- 
reer and will suffer the rest of his 
life as a consequence of the in- 
complete training received during 
the first six years of school. 


What Is the Reason? 

Why do so many children fail 
to acquire proficiency in the tool 
subjects? 

Perhaps it is because teachers’ 
colleges and state and county de- 
partments of education do not 
impress upon teachers the great 
importance of training their pu- 
pils to the point of complete mas- 
tery and overlearning of the tool 
subjects. 

The result is that many teach- 
ers of the first six grades place 
the teaching of the tool subjects 
on the same plane of importance 
as geography, history, health, 
citizenship, conservation, music, 
drawing and what have you. The 
final consequence is that not much 
definite and abiding information 
and skill in tool subjects is fixed 
permanently in the child’s mind. 
In psychological terms, the child’s 
responses to the stimuli of the 
items included in the tool subjects 
have not been short circuited 
around the cerebrum to the cere- 
bellum and spinal cord. As a re- 
sult of spreading the training 
during these years over so many 
subjects, the child’s responses to 
the tool subject stimuli are fuzzy 
and uncertain for the rest of his 
life. This is a major tragedy. 

Many teachers do not realize, 
have not been taught to realize, 
that repeated drill and review are 
necessary to fix the tool facts and 
skills in the child’s mind and that 
overlearning is the watchword 
in teaching tool subjects. 

Teachers of music, teachers of 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Do we really want teachers? Then we should 





HERE must be hundreds of 

people in Tennessee with the 
professional training required of 
a certificated teacher who are not 
teaching. Some of them never in- 
tended to teach and do not want 
to. That is their decision and pos- 
sibly the best one. 

But there are others, I among 
them, who are not teaching now 
for another and quite different 
reason. We tried it and were dis- 
couraged. The profession may be 
better off without us, for we did 
not have the grit, the determina- 
tion, the stickability to fight 
overwhelming odds and learn to 
love our jobs. Yet some of us 
would have been good teachers. 
Is it all our fault that we are not 
now where we should be, in a 
classroom? How long will it con- 
tinue—this ridiculous and tragic 
business of giving the unwanted 
assignments, the problem chil- 
dren, the inconvenient schedules 
to inexperienced teachers? If the 
profession loses a _ thoroughly 
trained teacher because of this, 
is the teacher entirely to blame? 


First and Last 


I remember quite well my first 
—and only—year of teaching. I 
arrived at the school on a cold 
September day, and rain had 
made the school grounds a mess 
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of mud. It was the first week of 
classwork, so it was not the prin- 
cipal’s fault that I sat in his outer 
office with hurrying children step- 
ping on me, my umbrella and my 
coat for hours. I had a friend 
there, but she was glued to the 
phone and, at the same time, was 
handing out registration cards, 
blue cards, pink slips, yellow slips, 
enrollment books, class record 
books, and the fifty-seven other 
bits of profession paraphernalia 
the teachers at that school used. 


For hours I sat in that office 
and watched wet children come 
and go. Finally the dismissal bell 
rang and I was ushered into the 
hallowed ground of the principal’s 
office. He shook my hand, said, 
“It’s good to have you with us,” 
and shuffled me back to the assist- 
ant principal. 


The assistant asked me what 
I could teach, to check his records. 
He said a few words about over- 
flow classes then. I didn’t know 
what he meant—but I found out. 


Give the Beginner a Break! 






I left school that day with a sched- 
ule calling for six classes with 
four different preparations, five 
of the classes to be overflow stu- 
dents. 


Classrooms and Classes 


When I entered the office the 
second morning, the assistant 
principal greeted me with a 
jovial, “I don’t know where there 
is a vacant room this period, but 
we will find one.” We found a 
nice room, on the ground floor, 
and the resident teacher (keep- 
ing study hall that period) 
cleaned out one desk drawer for 
my use. I didn’t realize how gen- 
erous he was being until I had 
visited my other classrooms and 
met the other teachers. 

After we had found the room 
in which I was to teach that pe- 
riod, we went to another class— . 
two, in fact—and I watched and 
listened while the teachers chose 
the students I was to teach. The 
deliberations were not by al- 
phabet nor were they by seating 
arrangement. With few excep- 
tions I was given repeaters, 
trouble makers, and in the second 
class, students who had not been 
too enthusiastic about the first 
waste paper drive that had just 
been announced. I cannot believe 
that the teachers planned it that 
way ; they just failed to remember 
their own first year of teaching. 

That second day the principal 
checked my schedule, marked off 
one class (substituting a study 
hall) and cancelled one prepara- 
tion. That left five classes, one 
study hall and three preparations. 
I was not present for selection of 
my other students, but it must 
have proceeded in a manner iden- 

(Continued on page 31) 


This unsolicited letter may jog some of our readers out of a 


complacent self-satisfaction. 


We weighed its mar care- 


fully before deciding to publish it. While this ex-teacher may 


cause some youngster to turn away from teaching, perhaps she 
will arouse the profession to one of its sagheaind dut 


Her 


name is omitted because as she says, “Some day | may decide 


to teach again." 
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Classroom Teachers in the T.EA. 


N ORDER to develop a sound, 

well-rounded educational pro- 
gram for Tennessee, the class- 
room teachers must assume their 
responsibilities. When they rec- 
ognize these responsibilities, the 
teachers will become better in- 
formed concerning all phases of 
the program and will work 
toward the development of a pro- 
gram best fitted to the needs of 
the community. 

The teacher is close to the 
student and to the problems 
which concern him. The teacher 
is, in a great degree, responsible 
for the development of good phys- 
ical and mental habits in those 
under his care and instruction. 
He knows that to develop a well- 
balanced citizenry each child 
must have superior information 
and training. 


Develop Leadership 


The recently organized Class- 
room Teacher Department has 
been recognized by the Admini- 
strative Council as a part of the 
Tennessee Education Association. 
An active department can lend 
vigor to the larger association, 
and at the same time can en- 
courage and inspire its members 
to rid the profession of the old 
stigma of “those who can, do— 
those who can’t, teach.” It can 
discover and help develop leader- 
ship where it is most needed, in 
the classroom—leadership which 
at any time can be called into ac- 
tive service in the T.E.A. 

What will the Classroom 
Teacher Department do for you? 
First, the organized group spirit 
will enable teachers to work in 
close cooperation with principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents 
to awaken the public to the needs 
of education. More than that, im- 
portant as it is, the Department 
will give individual teachers the 
opportunity to discuss and plan 
for improvement within the 
ranks of the profession. This 
must be its primary function, for 
those within the field of teaching 
set the standards for the profes- 
sion. 
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JOSEPHINE L. BROWN 


President 
Classroom Teacher Department 


In cooperation with adminis- 
trators, the classroom teachers 
can direct the development of a 
program which will attract to the 
teaching profession those young 
people of outstanding ability and 
qualifications. In order to hold 
those who are most able, they 
must be able to arouse the public 
to the need for adequate salaries, 
security of position, and a sound 
retirement system. However, the 
classroom teacher must not lose 
his identity as a teacher by his 
close relationship with the ad- 
ministrator. Neither must the ad- 
ministrator lose his identity as 
such, but the growth and progress 
of each must be in unison. 


Work in the Community 


An informed teacher is a grow- 
ing teacher in a growing com- 
munity. He works side by side 
with public welfare groups trying 
to solve the problems relating to 
the community, and he must be 
informed in methods to be used 
in meeting these problems. The 
Classroom Teacher Department 
will give opportunities to discuss, 
measure, and evaluate work done 


throughout Tennessee toward self 
and community improvement. 

A good Department must be 
progressive. The administrator 
and the teacher have the same 
objectives—the welfare of the 
child for whom the system exists, 
the welfare of the teacher into 
whose care the training of the 
child is entrusted, and the school 
system which sets the standards 
for his education. Each has in- 
dividual functions, needs, and 
desires; each has an obligation 
to the other. Through understand- 
ing these needs and services, and 
by close cooperation, a_ well- 
planned program can _ become 
most effective. 

The Classroom Teacher De- 
partment can fulfil a real need 
in the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. It can provide the op- 
portunity for the teachers to par- 
ticipate more actively in the 
development of the education 
program of Tennessee. This par- 
ticipation cannot be brought 
about by an individual teacher, 
but must come from the organized 
efforts of all teachers. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
CONFERENCE 


The sixth Classroom Teachers 
National Conference will be held 
at Plymouth Teachers College, 
Plymouth, New Hampshire, on 
July 11-22. The conference is 
sponsored by the N.E.A. Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and 
Plymouth Teachers College. 

The conference will meet each 
morning in general session to 
hear speakers prominent in ed- 
ucation and national affairs. Dur- 
ing the afternoon, conference 
participants will meet in small 
groups to consider problems of 
special interest. The theme of the 
conference will be “A United Pro- 
fession: An Expansion of Loyal- 
ties.” 

Registration blanks are avail- 
able from the N.E.A. Department 
of Classroom Teachers, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington. 
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COLORADO 


CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Spend less - See More with 


Here’s the modern, carefree way to take 


Tour Department 
Continental Trailways 

315 Continental Ave. 

Dallas 2, Texas 

Gentlemen: 

I'm interested in a Vacation Trip from 












that 1949 Vacation. The coupon below will 
bring you complete data on the 


Continental Trailways Tour of your 


choice .. . “Thrift - Tailored” to 
your individual pleasure and 


budget. Mail it today! 





to. 








Town 
(CO Please plan my trip to include Hotels, Sight Seeing 
Trips, etc. 
oO = quote the fare and prepare suggested itinerary 
me. 


State Town State 
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Bookmobile 
(Continued from page 12) 


refrigeration service because he 
was building his own deep freeze 
unit from instructions and dia- 
grams found in that book. He 
estimates that by building his 
own unit, he will save at least 
$150.00. Another man recently 
wrote for a book giving practical 
house wiring instructions and 
specifications since electricity has 
been brought within reach of his 
farm. Still others request books 
on radio, field crops, the feeding 
of a dairy herd. Home makers 
are always seeking ideas for mak- 
ing housekeeping easier, for beau- 
tifying their homes, for 
remodeling clothes, planning their 
home food supply. Books on can- 
ning and the preservation of food 
by freezing are ever in demand. 
Personality, psychology, child de- 
development and training are sub- 
jects frequently asked for. Nor 
are the more serious titles on re- 
ligion, history, and world affairs 
unread. And so it goes—everyone 
has a special interest, and it’s up 


to the “bookmobile ladies” to an- 
ticipate those interests and needs 
and to have on hand the books 
people want and need! 

As its goal, Tennessee Regional 
Library Service is striving to fur- 
nish, through wholesome and ed- 
ucational books for all people over 
all the State, a more satisfying 
and happier way of living. 





CORRECTION 


An error was made in the re- 
port of the Necrology Commit- 
tee as printed on page 20 
of the February TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. No distinction was 
made between members of the 
committee and names of de- 
ceased teachers. Committee 
members were Mrs. F. D. Geas- 
land, chairman; H. M. Miller, 
H. L. Callahan, Howell Bush, 
Robert Hinson, Miss Sue McKee, 
Rollo King, W. L. Darnall, Miss 
Lucille Bogart, and Glenn Gal- 
lien. The remainder of the list, 
in alphabetical order, are teach- 
ers whose death during the year 








was reported to the committee. 
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State Convention 
(Continued from page 10) 


be included in the program to ap- 
pear in the April issue of the 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

One big question is that of 
housing. All requests for room 
reservations should be sent to 
the T.E.A. Convention Housing 
Bureau, Nashville Chamber of 
Commerce, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. This Bureau will start as- 
signing rooms around March 1. 
Better accommodations will be 
available if two or more persons 
will occupy one room. Please in- 
dicate in your correspondence 
with the Bureau the type of ac- 
commodations you desire and 
the date of your arrival and de- 
parture. 

Plan to attend your state con- 
vention. And while you are here, 
patronize the local merchants 
who advertise in the TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. 


On the opposite page is a list 
of breakfast, luncheon and dinner 
meetings. Write for your reser- 
vation now. 





PROTECT LIVES 
LIKE THESE... 


by building your new 


schools with firesafe 


CONCRETE 


You don't have to worry about the safety of a properly de- 
signed, reinforced concrete building. It resists damage from 
fires, tornadoes, and even earthquakes. 


And no wonder! Walls, frame and floors are constructed as 
an integral unit of concrete and embedded steel bars. Such a 
structure has the strength, rigidity and toughness to withstand 
the forces that might spell disaster for less sturdy construction. 
It is the safe, economical way to build. 


Recommend concrete for the new school 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


916 Falls Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee 
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Make Your Reservation Now for Sectional Meetings 


BREAKFASTS 

Legion-Schoolmasters Club , 
Assembly Room, Hermitage Hotel; April 8 at 8:00 a.m.; write Bealer 
Smotherman, Court House, Murfreesboro. 


LUNCHEONS 
Art Education 


Children’s Museum; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; write Miss Lillian Gilchrist, 
113-23rd Avenue, North, Nashville 5. 
Association for Childhood Education 
Dining Room, Maxwell House Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; $1.75; write 
Miss Leona Glymp, 2208 Leslie Avenue, Nashville, before April 1. 
Business Education 
Assembly Room, Hermitage Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p. m.; $1.75; write 
Miss Mattie Pearl Regen, Hillsboro High School, Nashville. 
Elementary Principals 
Dining Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; $1.80; 
write Mrs. Elouise Fry, Dan Mills School, Kennedy Avenue, Nashville. 
Intermediate 
Dining Room, Hermitage Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; $1.80; write Miss 
Charlene Willis, Davidson County Schools, 309 Court House, Nashville. 
Library 
Loggia, Hermitage Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; $1.50 (tip not in- 
cluded) ; write Miss Louise Meredith, 224 War Memorial Building, 
Nashville. 
Mathematics 
Room 1102, Andrew Jackson Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; $1.50; write 
Mrs. John R. Cooper, East Nashville High School, Nashville. 
Modern Language 
Dining Room, Shacklett’s Cafeteria; April 8, 12:30 p.m. 
Music 
Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; write 
N. Taylor Hagan, 1215 Greenland Avenue, Nashville, before April 1. 
Secondary School Principals 
Andrew Jackson Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel; April 8, 12:15 p.m.; 
write Howard Kirksey, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro. 
Secretarial 
Mezzanine, James Robertson Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; $2.00; write 
Miss Edna Lee Finley, Box Q, Oak Ridge. 
Social Studies 
Old South Room, Maxwell House Hotel; April 8, 12:45 p.m.; $1.65; 
write Mrs. Karl Clark, 1516 16th Avenue, South, Nashville or Miss 
Frances Tiernan, Central High School, Chattanooga. 
Special Education 
Assembly Room, Noel Hotel; April 8, 12:15 p.m.; write Miss Mildred 
Thompson, 321 7th Avenue, North, Nashville. 
Vocational Education 
Ballroom, Noel Hotel; April 8, 12:30 p.m.; write Mr. W. A. Seeley, 
State Department of Education, Nashville. 


DINNERS 

Spanish and Portuguese 
La Comida, West End; April 8, 6:15 p.m.; $2.00; write Miss Evalyne 
Howington, East Nashville High School, Nashville. 

Supervisors 

Commodore Room, Andrew Jackson Hotel; April 7, 6:30 p.m.; $2.50; 
write Miss Bessie Lee Mason, McMinnville. 

Union University Alumni 
Dining Room, B & W Cafeteria; April 8, 5:30 p.m.; write Mr. Troy 
Young, Alumni Secretary, Union University, Jackson. 
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CODE OF ETHICS 


We present here the Sixth Annual Re- 
port of the Code of Ethics Commission. 
In January, 1943, the Representative 
Assembly of the T.E.A. adopted a Code 
of Ethics and established a Commis- 
sion. Since that time, much has been 
done to acquaint teachers and others 
with the Code and to promote its ac- 
ceptance over the entire state. More 
than one hundred thousand copies of 
the Code have been printed and dis- 
tributed since its adoption in 1943. Dur- 
the current year, 22,500 copies have 
been distributed among the teachers and 
other professional workers throughout 
the state. In addition, the Code has 
appeared in the TENNESSEE TEACHER 
and in various other publications. 

The Commission has been concerned 
with the promotion of the Code through 
County and City Teachers Associations. 
A recent questionnaire revealed that 
many of these organizations have their 
own Code of Ethics Committee as en- 
couraged by the State Commission and 
that many of the organizations have 
devoted one or more meetings to the 
consideration of the Code. There is 
encouraging evidence that the Code is 
receiving more consideration as time 
goes on. The Code has received affirm- 
ative encouragement by the officials of 
the T.E.A. and the State Department 
of Education. A copy of the Code has 
been included in each certificate issued 
by the State Department of Certifica- 
tion to all new teachers who have come 
into the profession. In addition, the 
State Teachers Colleges and Depart- 
ments of Education in many teacher 
education institutions have included the 
Tennessee Code of Ethics in several of 
their education courses and manifested 
an appropriate interest in its promo- 
tion. 

Articles designed to put certain as- 
pects of the Code into sharper focus 
are being prepared by members of the 
Commission. These articles will appear 
in the TENNESSEE TEACHER and per- 
haps other publications. 

To this moment, no member of the 
Tennessee Education Association has 
been investigated, tried or dropped 
from membership for any violation of 
the Code of Ethics, all of which is 
eloquent testimony as to the high stand- 
ard of ethics practiced by the 18,000 
Tennessee public school teachers. 


J. Will Foster, Chairman 
Miss Agnes Justice 
Miss Estelle Carmack 
Miss Carolyn Young 

Dr. John E. Windrow 


A pessimist is one who makes dif- 
ficulties of his opportunities; an opti- 
mist is one who makes opportunities 
of his difficulties —Reginald B. Mansell 
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W. M. ALEXANDER 
GOES TO WINNETKA 





Dr. William M. Alexander, di- 
rector of instruction and assistant 
superintendent of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, schools has _ resigned 
effective June 30 to become super- 
intendent of schools at Winnetka, 
Illinois. The Winnetka system is 
recognized as one of the outstand- 
ing school systems in the United 
States. 

Dr. Alexander is a native of 
McKenzie, Tennessee. He at- 
tended the University of Tennes- 
see and Bethel College, receiving 
the B.A. degree. He was awarded 
the M.A. degree in social studies 
at Peabody College and the Ph.D. 
degree in education at Columbia 
University. After a varied teach- 
ing experience, Dr. Alexander 
went to Cincinnati in 1939 as 
assistant director of curriculum, 
leaving in 1941 to join the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee faculty as 
professor of education. From the 
University he went into the Navy, 
and from there to his present 
position in 1946. 

During his tenure at Battle 
Creek, Dr. Alexander organized 
the Council on Instruction, re- 
garded in Michigan education 
circles as one of the most signif- 
icant developments in bettering 
instruction. He is a nationally 
known authority on textbooks and 
curriculum, a member of the 
American Association of School 
Administrators, the John Dewey 
Society, Phi Delta Kappa, Delta 
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Pi, and the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. He was recently named to 
a four year term on the board 
of directors of this last organiza- 
tion. 


BARKSDALE RESIGNS 


J. A. Barksdale resigned from 
his position as superintendent of 
Union City Schools in February 
to accept the directorship of the 
Tennessee State Department of 
Personnel. 

Mr. Barksdale started his 
teaching career in Charlotte, Ten- 
nessee. He was successively prin- 
cipal of the high schools at 
Ashland City, Grove High in 
Paris, and Bristol before going 
to Union City in 1946. He holds 
the bachelor’s degree from Bethel 
College, a graduate degree from 
the University of Colorado, and 
has done graduate work at Pea- 
body College. 

During the past year, Mr. 
Barksdale served as chairman of 
the Legislative Committee of the 
Tennessee Education Association 
and was responsible for much of 
the background work on the 1949 
General Education Bill. 


Teachers Can Help 
(Continued from page 13) 


method. I repeat again that a child 
comes to school to learn, rules 
and regulations notwithstanding, 
and if it is necessary to repeat 
words or ideas, do so because you 
are dealing with a young mind. 


Don't Teach Blind Obedience 

Parents assume the responsi- 
bility of parenthood and should 
train their children to obey. First 
they should learn to obey parents, 
in time their teachers, and in due 
course the laws of the land; but 
by the same token a child should 
be given the opportunity to dis- 
agree. Otherwise a dangerously 
submissive child develops, and 
one of these days that submis- 
siveness will overflow, quite prob- 
ably in the wrong direction. The 
ability of a child to disagree when 
he thinks he is right is a measure 
of his feeling of security in his 


own home. It is important that 
he be helped to find ways to ex- 
press honest disagreement or 
even unwillingness to obey that 
will not be too upsetting to him- 
self or to other persons. It is 
quite important, too, to assist a 
child in deciding when to dis- 
agree. 

No parent or teacher is always 
right. Training a child to know 
when to disagree or to take a 
stand if he thinks he is right 
trains the child for the problems 
which will arise in his later years. 
Many parents, as well as teach- 
ers, have issued a foolish com- 
mand and, not big enough to say 
they are in error, have stuck to 
the command to the deteriment 
of the child. Allowing the child 
the privilege of saying “no” de- 
velops him as an individual. It 
enables you to find out what he 
believes, what is wrong or right. 
Probably his beliefs will not al- 
ways agree with those of his 
teacher or parent, but they will 
have sound logic. 


Let Them Be Individuals 


Unfortunately, the words “‘no,” 
“don’t” and “can’t” are red flags; 
when waved in the eyes and ears 
of children it makes them all the 
more want to do the things which 
those words are used against. 
Before any of these words are 
used, ask of a child its reasons 
for wanting to do certain things. 
Then consider them carefully be- 
fore issuing any of the three 
words which tend to crush rather 
than lift the personality of a 
child. Often a child will have 
something of value which can be 
taught even to parents and teach- 
ers. 

A generation of children 
brought up in an atmosphere of 
good will, friendliness, and love 
can do much towards making this 
world safe from future wars. A 
child needs to be encouraged. If 
a teacher or parent at the end 
of the day can look back over 
the day and find a proof beyond 
mere words or gestures that they 
have given praise or affection, in 
time that praise and affection will 
multiply in such a manner that 
a complete change can take place 
in the personality of the child. 
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The Chattanooga Branch of 
A.C.E. devoted its January meet- 
ing to a phase of work in which 
we are all vitally interested— 
UNESCO. Guest speaker was 
Mrs. W. B. Richardson, an active 
member of the League of Women 
Voters, who said in part: 

“UNESCO began as an educa- 
tional effort when the Allied Min- 
isters of Education convened in 
London in 1942. The effort grew 
until in 1946 there were repre- 
sentatives from fourteen nations 
which planned a permanent or- 
ganization. 

“By that fall of 1946 twenty 
governments had ratified the 
charter and were supporting the 
movement whose avowed purpose 
was to make a contribution to 
world peace through education 
and the exercise of fundamental 
freedoms irrespective of race, 
sex, language, or religion. Each 


nation was asked to establish a 
commission whose members are 
to advise their governments. The 
U.S. commission has about a 
hundred members and is headed 
by Dr. Milton Eisenhower, Presi- 
dent of Kansas State Teachers 
College. Many communities have 
local councils. 


“UNESCO has grown until it 
now has representatives from 
about forty-two nations repre- 
senting two-thirds of the people 
of the earth. The definite program 
for 1948 had six goals: First, top 
priority was given to the reha- 
bilitation of schools and equip- 
ment in the devastated areas of 
Europe and Asia, but only in 
cases of extreme emergency was 
actual material supplied. 
UNESCO is not a relief organiza- 
tion. Second, better communica- 
tion—the exchange of persons, 
publications, books, etc. Third, 
raising the standard of education 
in the backward nations. Fourth, 
to maintain and respect the tradi- 
tion of culture of the individual 





nation, and at the same time to 
develop a common point of view 
so that differences will not lead to 
antagonism. Fifth, a study of 
group tensions with the applica- 
tion of American principles as a 
means of relief. Sixth, plans were 
made for the progress of natural 
science, particularly in the Middle 
East, the Far East, and Latin 
America. 


“For this total achievement a 
budget of $7,682,637 was adopt- 
ed, with the U.S. paying a large 
share. The proposed budget for 
1949 has been set at $7,780,000. 
The report of accomplishments to 
date includes plans for interna- 
tional radio programs; confer- 
ences by experts in education, 
library work and art have been 
held; $200,000 in gifts have been 
sent abroad; adult education is 
receiving attention. 

“Greater perhaps than any- 
thing else is our day by day ef- 
fort at home toward building the 
defenses of peace in the minds 
of our children and ourselves.” 
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The Elementary Principal— 


HIS PRESENT STATUS 


R. N. Chenault and W. B. Davis 


HE Tennessee Elementary 

Principals Association has as- 
sumed responsibility for one phase 
of the Southern Association’s 
Cooperative Study of Elementary 
Education. The Tennessee group 
will survey the present status 
of the elementary school principal 
and make recommendations for 
the improvement of this status. 

The T.E.P.A. is developing a 
program of action based on stud- 
ies by local associations. This pro- 
gram will be reported to a fifty 
member conference at Peabody 
College on April 7. The confer- 
ence will consider reports from 
the local groups, offer suggestions 
for improvement and will approve 
a program to raise the principals’ 
status. They will present this pro- 
gram to the entire membership 
at the annual luncheon meeting 
on Friday, April 8. 

Elementary principals of the 
state can and, in their own in- 
terest, must give this program 
their support and sell it to the 
public. 

As the elementary school enroll- 
ments continue to increase, as 
the public continues to develop an 
even keener consciousness of the 
need for improved educational 
services, the demand for improve- 
ments will be further accelerated. 


Taking cognizance of these facts, 
every state and national agency 
that is charged with responsibil- 
ity for elementary education has 
officially approved and advocated 
programs of action similar to 
that to be proposed by the 
T.E.P.A. This official approval 
and the demand for better serv- 
ices on the part of the public 
means that we, the elementary 
principals of Tennessee, must 
unite and march forward until 
our schools can offer richer oppor- 
tunities for the child who is now 
suffering from an inadequate edu- 
cation. 

The leadership conference 
which will formulate this pro- 
gram of action will consist of 
some fifty leaders in elementary 
education from all parts of Ten- 
nessee. The steering committee 
has decided that an effective way 
to get names of outstanding ele- 
mentary principals to invite to the 
conference is to ask supervising 
teachers to nominate one or more 
principals with vision and pro- 
fessional zeal to attend this con- 
ference. These invited representa- 
tives are submitting their choices 
as to membership on one or more 
of the committees into which the 
conference will be organized to 
study the following problems: 


1. What is the present status 
of the elementary principalship in 
Tennessee and in the nation? 

2. How can we improve the 
elementary principalship through 
inservice programs, local units, 
etc.? 

3. How create an awareness in 
our own ranks of the need for 
improving the status? 

4. What should be the objec- 
tives of our state association— 
immediate, and over a long-term 
period? 

5. What professional stand - 
ards or regulations are needed 
and desirable for the principal- 
ship? 

6. By what procedure could the 
desired standards be effected? 

Along with outstanding Ten- 
nessee principals we shall have as 
conference consultants Dr. 
Charles Spain, University of Ken- 
tucky; Mr. Lee Thomas, State 
Department of Education; Dr. 
Harold Drummond, Peabody Col- 
lege; the regional supervisors of 
the elementary schools; and 
representatives of our teacher 
training institutions. The recom- 
mendations of these groups will be 
brought before the whole con- 
ference to be amended, approved 
and submitted to the annual meet- 
ing on Friday. 

The interest in the work of this 
association has been growing dur- 
ing the past year. The policies 
adopted at this annual meeting 
will furnish the guide, and the 
stimulus for a great concerted for- 
ward movement that will have 
far reaching results. 








Nashville Office 





The New World Book Encyclopedia 


1949 Edition now off the press—many new articles—continuous 
revision policy—19 volumes—18,300 pictures—over 10,000 pages 
—better than ever. 
Best Instructional Material for the Classroom, Recommended by 
the State Department, Outstanding Reference for the Home—See 
full page ad in four colors, February Parents Magazine, February 
21 Life, March 19 Saturday Evening Post—Some Local Franchises 
Open—Grand Summer Opportunity. 


Write 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC.—EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


H. A. Wilk, Manager 


605 Third National Bank Building 





Telephone 6-0324 
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Education Elsewhere 


In Washington 

President Truman, in his 1949 Eco- 
nomic Report sent to Congress on Jan- 
uary 7, said that the people of the 
United States have just enjoyed an- 
other year of bountiful prosperity. 
“The end objective of our economic 
and political system is to provide the 
individual with the means for a high 
standard of living and with wider op- 
portunities for cultural pursuits,” Mr. 
Truman said. “These aims will be 
furthered by the dedication of more 
of our resources to education, to health, 
to housing, and to the enrichment of the 
whole physical environment—both ur- 
ban and rural—in which people live, 
and work, and play.” 

Speaking particularly of education, 
the President said, “The crisis facing 
education must be met, and the basis 
for the continued improvement of our 
system of education made firm. Only 
with Federal resources can we meet 
adequately the increased cost imposed 
by expanding enrolments and the gen- 





eral rise in expenditures for main- 
tenance and operation. I recommend 
that a Federal program for aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education be 
initiated. We should make plans 
whereby the opportunities for higher 
education would be expanded through 
cooperation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and public agencies and pri- 
vate institutions, including a system of 
general scholarships and fellowships. 
And a study should be initiated to de- 
termine authoritatively our national 
needs for educational facilities and 
the most feasible methods of provid- 
ing them.” 

In his State of the Union message, 
Mr. Truman said of education, “It is 
equally shocking that millions of our 
children are not receiving a good edu- 
cation. Millions of them are in over- 
crowded, obsolete buildings. We are 






short of teachers, because teachers’ 
salaries are too low to attract new 
teachers, or to hold the ones we have. 
All these school problems will become 
much more acute as the result of the 
tremendous increase in the enrolment 
in our elementary schools in the next 
few years. I cannot repeat too strongly 
my desire for prompt Federal financial 
aid to the States to help them operate 
and maintain their school systems.” 

Finally, in his 1950 Budget Message, 
the President asked Congress for one 
million dollars to pay for two surveys: 
First, to study the educational building 
needs for elementary and secondary 
schools; Second, to study the “most 
practicable means for providing schol- 
arships for capable young people.” 

A Look at 1948 

Although the year 1948 was a good 
one for the schools of the nation, many 
educational problems remain to be 
solved, Dean J. B. Edmonson of the 
University of Michigan School of Edu- 
cation said in a year-end report on 
American education. Among the more 
serious problems are those of growing 
enrolments, teacher shortages, and the 
need for rural school reorganization, 
the Dean said. 

On the credit side of the ledger for 
1948 have been work of the U. S. Office 
of Education, an increasing number of 
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New Books 


ELEMENTARY 
Mason: A House for Ten 


Set in the year 1850, this humorous absorbing story 
relates the adventures of the Wayne children, well 
known to many young readers from the author’s 
popular Smiling Hill Farm. For the 4th, 5th, and 
some advanced 3rd grades. Attractive two-color il- 


La Rue: Dicky and the Indians 


The exciting colorful tale of an English-American 
boy and his adopted Indian family. Presents a good 
picture of colonial life. Enjoyable reading from the 
2nd grade up. Lively full-color and black-and-white 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 






Course 


Here is algebra made easier because it is so simply 
and reasonably presented. Each process is separated 
into simple steps which are thoroughly taught. Every 
difficulty for pupils is anticipated. New topics are 
treated with extraordinary thoroughness. Unusual 
abundance of drills, reviews, tests; excellent provi- 
sion for pupil’s varying abilities. In Press. 


HIGH SCHOOL 


Welchons-K ricken berger: 
Algebra, Book One, Elementary 


165 Luckie St., N. W., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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driver training courses in high schools, 
national better-education campaigns 
by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the Advertising Council, a study 
of education by the National Governors’ 
Conference, and the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. 

The teacher shortage at the high 
school level was somewhat less acute 
in 1948 than in any other post-war 
year, Dean Edmonson noted. It has 
continued to be very serious in the 
elementary schools, where enrolments 
are growing fast, and also in rural 
areas where salaries are low. 

“The American people have heard 
so much about shortages in past 
months that discussion of a teacher 
shortage has ceased to startle them,” 
said Dr. Edmonson. “The fact is, 
however, that we needed in September, 
1948, more qualified teachers than were 
available. Whereas ten years ago 22 
percent of the young people enrolled 
in college were preparing to teach, 
only 7 percent of those enrolled in 1948 
were preparing for teaching.” 

High School Poetry 

The National High School Poetry 
Association has announced that ten 
Tennessee high schools are outstand- 
ingly represented in the Fall Semester 


Section of the Annual Anthology of 
High School’ Poetry. The schools are 
Bristol High School, Clinton High 
School, Collierville, LaFollette, Manas- 
sas (Memphis), McKenzie, Park Jun- 
ior High (Knoxville), West End 
(Nashville), Peabody Demonstration 
School (Nashville), and Baxter Semi- 
nary. 

Spring semester closing date is 
March 25. All high schools are invited 
to submit entries.to the Association, 
8210 Shelby Avenue, Los Angeles 34, 
California. 

On Report Cards 

In MICHIGAN EDUCATION JOURNAL 
for January, Ida McGuire asks, “On 
just what should we grade a child?” 
Crux of her argument is this telling 
paragraph: 

“With the whole world crying for 
peace among all its people, how can 
educators, teachers, or parents stand 
around crying for marks or awards in 
academic skills? If marks and awards 
it must be, let’s place them on Citizen- 
ship, on fair play, on the recognition 
of the rights of others, on personal 
honesty and trustworthiness, on good 
will and respect for every other indi- 
vidual regardless of race, creed or 
economic status. If academic skills 
must be marked, why not check them 











EVERYDAY ENGLISH for HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Essentials of Communication 


Brewton—McMullan—Page 


4 English text-workbooks providing a complete 
course in grammar, composition. and usage. 


*« A book for each year of the high school. 
This series may be used independently, or to 
supplement any standard textbook. 


+ EVERYDAY ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
answers the pupil’s question—“Why is good 
English important to me?” 


Write for a Descriptive Folder 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 So. Jefferson St. — Chicago 6, Illinois 
BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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as objectives, attained or not attained. 
Let’s go a step further—bring in the 
parents for conference and interpret 
and explain to them the report of 
progress. Bring the child into the 
picture for his evaluation of his own 
effort and growth.” 


Hysteria or Commonsense? 


The hush-hush attitude adopted by 
so many persons on the question of 
teaching political ideologies in the sec- 
ondary schools is the result of mass 
hysteria, says Arthur Brooks in the 
SDEA JouRNAL. It is the duty of the 
secondary school to make a compara- 
tive study of the various ideologies so 
that students may understand the 
weaknesses inherent in them. He should 
know the difference between a “liberal” 
and a “communist.” Too, he should 
learn the difference between commun- 
ism in theory and communism as it is 
practiced. 

At Mitchell Senior High in South 
Dakota, a course including the various 
ideologies is part of the regular curric- 
ulum under the title International Re- 
lations. During the first six weeks a 
comparative study of government 
ideologies is made, using a basic text 
which deals with modern political phi- 
losophies. In the second six weeks the 
course includes a study of international 


law; migration; causes, effects and 
methods of preventing international 
wars; and the League of Nations. 


Pamphlets and documentary material 
are used in a careful study of the 
United Nations, its weaknesses and its 
strengths. The concluding six weeks 
embraces research work on world gov- 
ernment and a study of the govern- 
ments of selected countries. 


TENNESSEE POET 


George Scarbrough, teacher in 
Englewood High School, is au- 
thor of TELLICO BLUE, a book of 
poetry to be published by Dutton 
early this spring. Mr. Scarbrough 
graduated cum laude from Lin- 
coln Memorial University, after 
having attended the University of 
the South at Sewanee. He has 
written and writes for The Chat- 
tanooga Times, Versecraft, Moun- 
tain Life and Work, The Sewanee 
Review, Atlantic, Harper’s, The 
Quarterly Review, The Land, Po- 
etry, and The New Republic. Two 
of his poems have appeared in 
the anthology, THEIR COUNTRY’S 
PRIDE. His first short story will 
be published in the spring issue 
of Mountain Life and Work. 
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So You Want to Use Films? 


A. B. COOPER 
State Department of Education 


O YOU want to use films? We 
don’t blame you. Progressive 
schools all over the State are 
using more and more films and 
that goes for the nation, too. They 
make teaching more effective; 
pupils are more  interested— 
school was not always like this. 
We do not need to justify the 
use of audio-visual materials in 
school, but we do need to catch 
up with the progress of other so- 
cial institutions in the use of 
materials which have long since 
been justified by experiment and 
experience. Our children are be- 
ing stimulated by comics, movies, 
billboards, magazines, radios, au- 
tomobiles, trains, busses, and air- 
planes. They are learning from 
these commercial and entertain- 
ment interests which employ only 


the most effective methods. The 


SCHOOL (society’s only agency 
for providing the controlled expe- 
riences necessary for developing 
desirable understandings and at- 
titudes) also should employ the 
most effective methods of instruc- 
tion available. Yes, schools must 
run fast to catch up. 


But what all do I need to know 
before I can use films in my class- 
room satisfactorily? How long 
will it take me to learn to use a 
projector? Where can I get films? 
Some “know-how” is required, 
but we as progressive teachers— 
professional personnel—need to 
know, learn, keep up with profes- 
sional skills. The use of films 
may be a new skill but films are 
here to stay. How soon will they 
find their way into your class- 
room? The observation has been 
made that the first World War 
gave impetus to the use of stand- 
ardized tests and the second 
World War to the use of audio- 
visual aids in instruction. Rapid 
strides are being made in improv- 
ing the methods of instruction. 
Your school should not lag be- 
hind. 

So much for all the promotion; 
where can we get films and how 





do we go about getting them? 
Since films are expensive and a 
good deal of equipment and ar- 
rangements are necessary before 
they can be used satisfactorily, 
let me suggest that your first step 
be to select an audio-visual com- 
mittee and appoint one of the 
most energetic members as “‘Ma- 
terials Coordinator.” Through 
this position, information can be 
gathered, materials obtained and 
circulated for the use of the whole 
school. There is a continuous 
stream of information and nu- 
merous helps available when you 
are ready to use them. 


You will need a_ standard 
reference. EDUCATIONAL FILM 
GUIDE, H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y., annual publica- 
tion with monthly supplements, 
$3.00 yearly, will give a critical 
evaluation showing grade level of 





difficulty and other pertinent in- 
formation. Another guide, EDU- 
CATOR’S GUIDE TO FREE FILMS, 
Educator’s Progress’ Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin, $5.00 year- 
ly, is a valuable source of infor- 
mation about free films. There 
are a lot of free films available 
but you need to know what you 
are getting. 

Subscribe to either or both of 
these magazines devoted to audio- 
visual education carrying infor- 
mation on materials and equip- 
ment: (1) Educational Screen, 
published monthly except July 
and August by the Educational 
Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois, $3.00 yearly; 
and (2) See and Hear, published 
monthly during the regular school 
year at 812 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois, $3.00 
per year. They will provide cur- 
rent information and help you 
get into the swing of things. 

Borrow some good professional 
books like AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS 
IN TEACHING by Edgar Dale, 





Gie-Jomy rooxs 


the Nation’s Basic Readers? 


FIRST WITH OFFSET ILLUSTRATIONS 


FIRST WITH THE REBUS 
FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
FIRST WITH TRIPLE TEACHING PLANS 


These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Row, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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TRAGIC for Julius Caesar were the Ides 
of March 44 B.C. May the 15th of March, 
A.D. 1949 be less disastrous as You meet 
Uncle Sam’s procurator. 
te alll 
BOYCOTT—“‘Since 1880:<name of first 
well-known victim of process, an Irish 
land agent, Captain Boycott,” elucidates 
Tue Winston Dictionary, College Edi- 
tion. March 17—a great day to recall the 
many “processes” so effectively started 
by the Irish. anna 
A.A.S.A.— With three sectional meetings, 
how many textbooks will a school admin- 
istrator examine? At one exhibit, an es- 
timate was heard that each teacher 
handled 15.32 books and _ requested 
that 3.1416 be sent to her principal. 
rw 
WHO are the world’s ten greatest novelists 
and what ten novels are the greatest ? W. 
Somerset Maugham states his judgment in 
a new series by Winston. What is your 
opinion? mw 
COLLEGES all over the country! Yes, yet | 
twenty per cent of all college students are 
enrolled in merely twenty universities. 
~nw 
PRE-PRIMERS should contain easy material 
to establish correct left-to-right eye move- 
ment and return eye sweep from the end 
of one line to the beginning of another. 
Easy GrowTH IN Reapine Pre-Primers 
were designed to develop all reading skills. 
What about the Pre-Primers you use? 
PBI 
ABOVE average: Estimated number of 
marriages per year for 1940-1950 period 
is 1,705,000; but in 1946 there were 
2,285,000 and in 1947, 2,000,000. No 
wonder Weppine Etiquette CoMPLETE 
by Mrs. Logan Bentley proves a con- 


sistent best-seller. 
PPP 


VIDEO: Are barrooms winning new clien- 
tele through television? No—according to 
most recent statistics, almost 4 out of 5 
sets are installed in private homes. 


» ay Mog 





INTERNATIONAL lan- 
guage—is it Espe- 
ranto? Anglic? Latin? 
Ne—No—Non! The 
answer is algebra, says 
Daniel W. Snader, au- 
thor of the new AL- 
GEBRA, Meaning and 
Mastery, Book I. 


C. Winston. Company 


1010 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7 














s Angeles 15 Toronte 
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Dryden Press, 386 South Avenue, 
New York, 1947, $4.25, or AUDIO- 
VISUAL HANDBOOK by Ellsworth 
C. Dent, 5th edition, Society for 
Visual Education, 100 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago, Illinois, 1946, 
$2.00. It will help your prestige 
to be seen in the company of a 
good professional book. 

Get from the University of 
Tennessee their catalog Educa- 
tional Films which lists over fif- 
teen hundred educational films 
available for rental. Three branch 
libraries at Knoxville, Nashville 
and Martin are maintained to 
serve your needs. Other rental 
libraries in the state carry some 
educational films. The State De- 





partment of Education has 550 
prints of 115 films for loan on a 
block basis to counties and cities. 
If these are not now available to 
you, ask your superintendent and 
supervisor about requesting the 
use of them next school year. The 
State Department of Conserva- 
tion has a number of films which 
are available to individual schools. 


When you are organized, get 
on the mailing list of the produc- 
ers and distributors of films and 
equipment, and you will be ready 
to go on one of the most inter- 
esting and rewarding in-service 
training projects. Teaching the 
audio-visual way is not easier but 
it is more effective. 


State Department Briefs 


Supervising Teachers Meet 


More than one hundred supervising 
teachers and representatives of insti- 
tutions of higher learning attended a 
conference in Nashville on January 6. 
Mrs. Souci Hall, president of the State 
Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, presided at the 
meeting. 

During the morning session at How- 
ard School reports were given of the 
in-service training projects being car- 
ried on by the supervising teachers in 
their group meetings throughout the 
state. The group considered plans for 
making more use of the services and 
facilities of state approved teacher 
education institutions. A film, “Time 
to Spare,” produced by the West Vir- 
ginia Department of Education, was 
shown and discussed. The film is the 
story of how a one-teacher school uses 
blocks of time. 

The afternoon session was held in 
the Nashville Children’s Museum. An 
interesting program including a tour of 
the museum was arranged by the di- 
rector, Mr. William G. Hassler. The 
meeting ended with a coffee hour ar- 
ranged by the Elementary Council of 
Peabody College. 

Educational Films 

The educational films which the 
State Department has made available 
to the public schocls this year are be- 
ing used to capacity. Forty-four 
counties and twenty-nine cities have 
requested and are using eight films 


per month, the maximum which the 
550 films will permit. Often, some of 
these are shown as many as twenty 
times during the month in which the 
film is in possession of the school sys- 
tem. During the first four months of 
this school year, these films were 
shown a total of 7,852 times to a total 
attendance of 743,013. The effective 
teaching done by these up-to-date sound 
films, some in natural color, has been 
reported by the many expressions of 
appreciation from _ superintendents, 
supervisors, and teachers. 


State Department at T. P.S.O.A. 

Superintendents at the meeting of 
the Tennessee Public School Officers 
Association on January 6, heard their 
problems discussed by various mem- 
bers of the State Department of Edu- 
cation. Participating in the panel 
were J. B. Calhoun, R. Lee Thomas, 
John Richardson, Arthur Jones, T. 
Wesley Pickel, James E. Gibbs, and 
A. D. Albright. 


Professional Meetings 

Martha Parks and Louise Meredith, 
of the Division of Libraries, attended 
the midwinter meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in Chicago. 
This was the annual business session 
of the Association. 

Elizabeth MacLearie, State Consult- 
ant for Speech and Hearing, attended 
the national conventions of the Ameri- 
can Speech and Hearing Association 
and the Speech Association of America 
held in Washington in December. 
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S. E. Nelson, principal of Cen- 
tral High School in Chattanooga, 
was a member of a discussion 
panel at the Secondary School 
Principals’ Conference in Chicago 
in February. The panel consid- 
ered the subject “What Are Good 
Techniques in Achieving Demo- 
cratic Administration?” 


The Nashville Banner reports 
the possibility of a regional work- 
shop in economic education in 
Nashville. Dr. G. Derwood Baker, 
chairman of the Interim Commit- 
tee for Economic Education, dis- 
cussed the workshop plans with a 
group of businessmen and edu- 
cators in December. 

The regional workshop would 
be held for outstanding leaders 
in the fields of business, education 
and economics, he explained. Fol- 
lowing the policy making confer- 
ences, a second workshop on a 
local level would be held to in- 
struct classroom teachers in the 
plan for incorporating practical 
economic principles in all school 
work. The plan is not designed 
to promote the study of economic 
theory, nor to stress any eco- 
nomic philosophy, it was pointed 
out. The General Education 
Board would make funds avail- 
able for the southeastern work- 
shop, and if sufficient funds are 
available locally, the conference 
may be held in Nashville, accord- 
ing to Miss Lalla Walker, chair- 
man of the curriculum committee 
of the city schools, and G. H. 
Waters, secondary school super- 
visor and vice president of T.E.A. 


Superintendent W. A. Bass of 
the Nashville city schools has 
been named chairman of a com- 
mittee of educators who will 
study the question of holding the 
conference in Nashville. 

During the school year 1946- 
47, the Coffee County Board of 
Education obtained a piano for 
every school in the county from 
the Camp Forrest surplus prop- 
erty. Several teachers who had 
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no musical training requested 
help in effective use of the pianos, 
resulting in a music workshop 
directed by Middle Tennessee 
State College, for the purpose of 
instructing teachers in learning 
to play simple songs. The adopt- 
ed music text was used during 
the workshop for twenty-five 
teachers, and at the end of the 
two weeks period all of the par- 





ticipants could play the melody of 
several songs. Further use of the 
instruments is possible through 
the cooperation of students who 
have had musical training. 


According to the Elizabethton 
Star, the male teacher is not be- 
coming as extinct as the McGuf- 
fey reader. The Star quotes Dean 
N. E. Fitzgerald of the Univer- 








NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 


8 New 
*“HOW-TO0-D0-IT”’ 
Booklets 


Just published by 
Film Council of America 


With teacher and parent groups all over the 
country evidencing a constantly growing interest in 
audio-visual education on a cooperative community level, 
perhaps the Film Council of America might be able to 
help you help your school, P. T. A. or community. 


The Film Council is at your service on a 
community level as a non-profit, non- 
political «‘clearing house’’ for 

coordinating the efforts of producers, 


distributors, and users of cultural, 







training, and educational films. Whatever your problems 


or questions about films, here’s an 





Here are the 8 titles in the series: 

e@ ‘‘HOW TO OBTAIN AND SCREEN FILMS FOR COM- 
MUNITY use’’—on selecting, ordering, booking 
films; distributor lists, etc. 

e “HOW TO EVALUATE FILMS FOR COMMUNITY USE” 
— analysis of problems of community groups 

e ‘SHOW TO CONDUCT A SURVEY OF COMMUNITY 
FILM NEEDS AND RESOURCES’ — questionnaires, lists 
of group activities, etc. 

e ‘‘HOW TO ORGANIZE AND CONDUCT COMMUNITY 
FILM WoRKSHOPs’’—to increase utilization of films, 
technical skill 

@ ‘‘HOW TO ORGANIZE A FILM FESTIVAL’ ’— helps 
for planning showings, selecting films, etc. 

e “HOW TO CONDUCT A COMMUNITY FILM FORUM” 
—methods of planning discussion meetings with 
films as basis of forum 

e@ ‘*HOW TO ORGANIZE A COMMUNITY FILM INFOR- 
MATION CENTER’’— material and information to 
help you locally 

e ‘SHOW TO FORM A FILM COUNCIL’ with lists of 
existing councils, constitutions, etc. 





authentic, reliable source for answers. 


The Film Council’s eight new booklets, 
with clear, simple information are each 
designed to aid in a particular phase of 
film use for school, club, and commu- 
nity. They are offered at a cost of 15¢ 
each, or the complete set of 8 for $1, 
postpaid. 

If further interested, just write directly to 
Film Council of America, 6 West 
Ontario Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 








Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


is your standard of quality for real 


chewing satisfaction, 
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sity of Tennessee as authority. 
At present, 239 men are enrolled 
in education at U.T., 83 more 
than were in attendance during 
the 1947 fall quarter. 


The dean attributes the in- 
crease in male enrollment to a 
“new attitude toward teaching.” 
He says that as entrance salaries 
continue to rise, the College of 
Education enrollments will gain 
momentum. 


C. M. Hardison, state director 
of teacher certification, has re- 
ported that 3,765 permits for sub- 
standard teachers were issued 
during the first five months of 
the present school year. He esti- 
mates the number of teaching 
positions this year at 20,850. 


A breakdown of the permit 
figure reveals that 2,123 permits 
were renewed and 1,271 new 
permits issued for elementary 
schools. In the high schools, 222 
new permits were issued and 149 
were renewed. 


Look, Hear, Now 


DOROTHEA PELLETT 
Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


SPANISH CHILDREN: 10 min., Encyclo- 

paedia Britannica Films 

“Children of southern Spain are very 
much like we are.” “But more of their 
ways are like people’s in Mexico.” And 
the nine-and-ten-year-old students were 
off on an interesting three-way com- 
parison stimulated by their first look 
at this new film added to the Children 
of Other Lands series. Reasons and 
background for the similarities reach 
into the history of the peoples and the 
geography of the land inferred from a 
visit to the home of Juan and Luisa 
Sanchez. This film is a good beginning 
for “international relations and world 
understanding” for the very youngest 
boys and girls. 


IBERIAN PENINSULA: 10 min., Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films 
For intermediate and high school 
students as well as for adult refreshing 
is this second of EB’s new world geog- 
raphy series. By use of animated 
maps, symbols, and charts to supple- 











Let's Find Out (1949 Copyright) 
Building with Numbers (1948) 
Follow the Signs (1948) 
Arithmetic Tool Chest (1948) 


Arithmetic in Action (1948) 
Arithmetic and Life (1948) 


New York Chicago 





BETTER 
WORKBOOKS 
in 
ARITHMETIC 


Besides their sheer newness, these 
workbooks are noted for their bal- 
wi ance, their variety, their wealth of 
drill material, and their over-all appeal to children. 
They are not only newer; they're better, besides! 


How Many? How Much? (1949 Copyright) 


How and Why of Arithmetic (1948) 


A separate book for each grade, 1 to 8, by Patton and Young 


Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
Tennessee Representative—T. A. Passons, Sparta 


Home Office: Iroquois Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Atlanta 


Chicago 


Nashville 


Boston 


Washington 


Dallas 








Cleveland 
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Conference, Tampa, Fla. 


Superintendents, Memphis 


Plymouth, New Hampshire 


American Education Week 


Principals, Atlanta 





ment actual photography we survey 
Portugal and Spain on the peninsula 
characterized by pre-industrial, agri- 
cultural economy. The film contrasts 
the beginnings of modern influence 
with the predominantly primitive as 
it concludes that the Iberian peninsula 
still awaits the impact of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. It gives an authentic 
and well-organized story. 


THE MICROSCOPE AND ITs UsE: 10 min., 

Young America Films 

Here is just the help junior and 
senior high people have been asking 
for to introduce the use of the power- 
ful little instrument that helps you 
see the secrets of science. A demon- 
stration is filmed, showing the parts 
of the microscope giving the names 
of the parts and showing their par- 
ticular function, how to adjust each 
part correctly, how to handle the in- 
strument carefully in use and in car- 
rying, how to clean the lens without 
scratching—and all this with both eyes 
open. The cost of using this film with 
persons inexperienced (at any age) 
in the use of the microscope will quite 
likely be more than saved in preventing 


damage from thoughtless or inept 
handling. 
DATES TO REMEMBER 
National Conference on Higher Education, 
April 4-7 
Convention, Tennessee Education Association, 
April 7-8 
Southern Conference, Music Educators National 
April 27-30 
Annual Meeting, N.E.A. Representative Assembly, 
July 3-8 


N.E.A. Institute of Organization Leadership, 


July 25-August 19 


Annual Conference of County and Rural Area 


Oct. 10-12 


Classroom Teachers National Conference, 


July 11-12 
November 6-12 


Southeast Conference, Elementary School 


April 21-23 


National Conference on UNESCO, 


March 31-April 2 
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Failure 
(Continued from page 14) 


commercial subjects, teachers of 
dramatic reading, army ser- 
geants, all demand repeated and 
incessant drill until a skill is mas- 
tered and perfected. Unlike many 
teachers of the three R’s, they 
are not  softheartedly over- 
anxious to mitigate the tedium of 
drill. Of course, elementary teach- 
ers should consider themselves 














develop an understanding of words 
with this Vee 

BASIC PHRASE MATERIAL 
and 

PHONO-WORD WHEELS 


by R. A. Pulliam and U. W. Leavell for 
grades 2-6 and remedial instruction at all levels 
The Practice Book, Phrase-O 
Game, and Basic Phrase Test 
make up the basic phrase material 
in reading instruction. 


THE PRACTICE BOOK IN 
PHRASE READING 


Provides practice in identification and com- 
pletion of phrases through varied exer- 
cises. To be used with Basic Phrase Flash 
Cae, OR I issn ete seen 50c 


THE PHRASE-O GAME 


Develops quick recognition of phrases. 
Consists of a set of 164 Basic Phrase 
Flash Cards plus a set of 40 master cards 
for pupils in the class... . $2.00 


BASIC PHRASE FLASH CARDS 
A set of 164 large consecutively numbered 


flash cards to be used with the Practice 
Book and the Phrase-O Game............. $1.50 


BASIC PHRASE TEST 


Designed to screen out those children un- 
able to see a phrase at a single glance. 
Pkg. of 100 tests . $1.50 


PHONO-WORD WHEELS 


Utilizes a vocabulary of 133 words. En- 
ables the child to attack new words without 
assistance. Set of 17 wheels covering ini- 











tial sounds .. 
(In preparation: additional sets covering 
prefixes and suffixes.......................Ea. $2.00) 


Order your needs now—or write for folder 


AUSTIN 


TEXAS 
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under challenge to render drill, 
repetition, and review as interest- 
ing, pleasurable, and exciting as 
possible. 


Some Subjects Are Subsidiary 


During the first six years of 
the child’s school life, the chief 
concern of the elementary teach- 
er should be fixing permanently 
in the child’s nervous system the 
instant and unlabored correct 
responses to the auditory, visual 
and tactile stimuli of the symbols, 
combination of symbols, and as- 
sociations of ideas included un- 
der the term “tool subjects.” A 
considerable part of the subject 
matter and accompanying mate- 
rials included in the present over- 
loaded curriculum of the first 
six grades as now emphasized 
and used constitute a hindrance 
to the proper inculcation of the 
tool subjects. 

Geography, history, conserva- 
tion, health, citizenship, art and 
music should be solely incidental 
and supplementary subjects in 
the first six grades. There should 
be no drill connected with the 
study of them nor insistence that 
the pupil master them, but they 
should be used as interesting aids 
in implementing the mastery of 
the tool subjects. They should 
provide means for change and 
recreation from the repetitious 
routine necessary in fixing the 
tool subjects in the child’s mind 
for life. 


Must Have Tools First 


The temptation to let up on the 
mastering of the tools and the 
placing of too much emphasis on 
these supplementary subjects 
should be firmly resisted by the 
teacher and _ rigorously  sup- 
pressed by superintendent and 
supervisor. 

It is respectfully suggested that 
it would be a good plan for the 
first six grades to be officially des- 
ignated as grades to be devoted 
primarily to the acquiring of the 
skills and responses included un- 
der the head of tool subjects and 
the fixing of them permanently in 
the child’s physical and mental 
make-up. After that the pupil 
could continue through the cul- 





tural, scientific, ethical, vocation- 
al, citizenship and informational 
subjects of the next six years un- 
hampered by the blighting, dis- 
couraging lack of skills in the 
tool subjects. 

Only by some such plan can the 
school regain the full respect and 
confidence of the public and we 
teachers acquire the ‘self-respect 
so necessary to a real professional 
spirit and efficient service. 











CLAYOLA 


—a Genuinely Creative Medium 


Even under extremes of heat and cold, the 
smooth firmness of Clayola remains inde- 
structible. Harmless, waterproof, stainless, 
Clayola never ruffles or pulls apart, and 
may be used over and over again without 
losing its plasticity or becoming rancid. 
14 Ib.to5 lb. bricks, 

available in 9 soft, —— 


_— / 
mellow colors. a 1 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Makers of Crayola 
Crayon and Other 
Gold Medal Products 














Special Education 


A statewide survey is underway to 
determine by scientific methods the 
number of speech defective and hard- 
of-hearing children in Tennessee. 

Audiometer testing of children sus- 
pected of having hearing loss was 
conducted by William Geer, Regional 
Consultant for Speech and Hearing 
for Middle Tennessee, at DuPont 
School, Crossville, and Murfreesboro. 
Of 159 children tested, 102 had hearing 
loss ranging from slight to severe; 
sixty-four indicated need for medical 
attention. The survey at DuPont School 
was designed to be used as a yardstick 
to measure Davidson County. It was 
estimated that approximately 288 chil- 
dren need special services for the 
hard-of-hearing. 

As a result of the Crossville testing, 
sixteen children were examined by an 
otologist. All of these sixteen were 


YOURS for the asking 


To be the first in your school with the 
new teaching ideas, watch the adver- 
tising columns in THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. The coupon below is for your 
convenience in ordering several items. 
14¢ “Four DeVry Education Bulle- 
tins.” No. 1, “The Use of Motion 
Pictures During the Past Twenty 
Years.” No. 2, “Suggestions for 
Organizing Student Operator’s 
Club for Projected Teaching Aids 
Department.” No. 3, “Sugges- 
tions for Organizing a Function- 
ing Audio Visual Teaching Aids 
Department.” No. 4, “Sugges- 
tions for Effective Techniques for 
Utilizing Motion Pictures in the 
Classroom.” 

Famous Festivals of America 
wall mural. Accordion folded. 
8 feet long. Lithographed in full 
color from natural color photo- 
graphs. Shows 10 famous festi- 
vals in America with brief 
historical background on _ each. 
Includes lesson topics with details 
on many other festivals and 
pageants in all parts of the 
country. One to a teacher. (Grey- 
hound lines) 

“Railroads at Work.” A 72-page 
booklet in colors containing all 
the pictures included in the Teach- 
ers’ Kit, with a brief story for 
each picture. Written in simple, 
direct language. Also _ includes 


38c 


diagnosed as having either temporary 
or permanent hearing loss. Treatment 
or surgery was recommended for 
twelve, hearing aids for five, and the 
School for the Deaf for two. 
Elizabeth MacLearie, State Consult- 
ant for Speech and Hearing, held diag- 
nostic clinics at Loudon, Madisonville, 
and Wartburg. Of the forty-five chil- 
dren given speech and audiometer 
tests, only eighteen had adequate hear- 


ing, and twenty needed speech correc- | 


tion. 


At the Jackson Center, Dr. Blanche | 


Evans gave psychological examinations 
to fifteen physically handicapped chil- 
dren. Mrs. Frank Callahan, Regional 
Consultant for West Tennessee, tested 
eighteen children from Madison and 
Dyer counties, and gave remedial 
speech training to a number of chil- 
dren from Jackson and surrounding 
counties. 


pictures of the various types of 
locomotives and cars. Designed 
for distribution to pupils in class- 
rooms where the Teachers’ Kit 
is used. Grades 1-3, Picture 
appreciation; grades 4-up, read- 
ing. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

“Continuous Revision at Comp- 
ton’s” is a behind the scene story 
of the efforts made to keep an en- 
cyclopedia up-to-date. Informa- 
tive booklet, recommended for 
English, Journalism and Library 
classes. (F. E. Compton & Com- 


39c 


pany) 

“Coal Black Magic.” A 4-page 
reprint in color showing both by 
illustration and through text 
some of the amazing by-products 
of bituminous coal—from rain- 
coats to records. The author, a 


leading scientist, takes stock of | 


the growth of a few of the 200,000 
by-products of bituminous 
(Bituminous Coal Institute) 
Vacation plans for the Southwest 
are outlined in attractive folders 
by the Continental Trailway. 

“Profits Mean Progress’ For 
Everyone” is an illustrated book- 
let setting forth the 1948 business 


43c 


results of a large corporation. A | 


simple explanation of the way in 
which profits benefit everyone 
and are used for the best interest 


of employees, customers, and 
stockholders. Not an accounting | 
presentation, but a _ straightfor- 


ward story of free enterprise in 
action. (International Harvester 
Company) 


Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 

307 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked in 
item checked. 


the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed for each 
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The answer to a problem— 


Sun Ray 


Floor Finish 
Quit using floor oil— 


Treat your floors with SUN 
RAY and eliminate dark, oily 
floors. SUN RAY penetrates into 
the fibres of the wood and drives 
out the oil and grease. Floors be- 
come bright and clear. 

UN RAY is a modern renovat- 
ing polish. It cleans gymnasium 
floors, sealed wood, waxed or fin- 
ished surfaces. 


Order from 






Way. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 








The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants 
Sanitary Products 


708 Jefferson St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Beginner 

(Continued from page 15) 
tical with that of the first, with 
one grand exception. I was given 
one class of sophomore English 
just as it had been formed origin- 
ally. 

I don’t remember how many 
teachers were employed at the 
school. I do know that if there 
were 55 teachers, there were 54 
classrooms and, quite naturally, 
the newest teacher was the one 
with no place to call her own. I 
went from first to second to third 
floor, but not consecutively. 

One Other Straw 

I mentioned the generosity of 
the teacher who allowed me to 
use his desk. Not one other made 
a similar offer. Each student in 
my English classes possessed a 








FOLLOW YOUR 
TEXTS 


Write tor Catalog 


HARLOW PUBLISHING 
CORPORATION 














THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 

6th Session, July 4-August 12 
Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE tutors. 
Formalized Classes. Activities. M.A. 
Degree. All Mexican Faculty. Incorpo- 
rated Dept. of University Studies, Mexico. 
G.I. Approved. Lodging private homes. 
Bulletin. 


DONALD M. CUSTER 


Box 413, Salida 17, Colorado 











workbook. School discipline for- 
bade the students to take the 
books from the classroom and 
forced me to keep them under 
lock and key. Each day we used 
those books, I carried ninety of 
them from my locker on the 
ground floor to my classes on the 
second and back again before I 
went to lunch. Since students 
were not allowed to enter the 
‘Teachers’ Room,” locale of my 
locker, I had no student help in 
carrying the books. A little thing, 
I admit, but it took just one straw 
to break the camel’s back. 

I have dwelt too long on little 
things, things that were prob- 
ably the result of thoughtlessness. 
Surely no teacher would try to 
discourage a beginner, but I re- 
member the times I sent pupils to 
the principal’s office for infringe- 
ment of rules, only to have them 
return with a pencilled note to 
the effect that Billy is essentially 
a good boy, so we will excuse him 
this time. I remember faculty 
meetings which consisted of the 
reading of announcements, fol- 
lowed immediately by dismissal. 
And departmental meetings last- 
ing until six o’clock, made up en- 
tirely of reading lesson plans and 
allowing for questions which were 
not asked. But it is when I re- 
member teachers who passed me 
with a frosty stare until the day 
I left school that I know I’ll never 
teach again. 

I wish it had been different 
when I think of the open-mouthed 
astonishment of the child who ex- 
claimed, “But I’ve got a brother 
older than you!” I wish I could 
have known better the girl who 
came to my apartment one night 
to find me in shorts, doing the 
weekly cleaning, and left marvel- 
ling that teachers are like other 
folk. I wonder what happened to 
the boy who couldn’t learn his 
English and told me, “I don’t 
mind failing if you will be back 
next year,” and the one who car- 
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When you need anything for school or office 
Write or call 


MODERN SUPPLY COMPANY 
School and Office Outfitters Since 1934 


JACKSON 
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ried my books downstairs and 
brought me bright red apples. 
And I have a soft spot in my 
heart for the first “returned vet- 
eran”—who sat in class and told 
me with wonderful candor, ‘I’m 
not dumb, I’m just lazy,” and 
proved it. 

It could have been different, I 
think, with a little encourage- 
ment and friendliness. My stu- 
dents liked me, in spite of the 
fact that I had no place to see 
them outside of class and they 
rushed off to part-time jobs the 
minute school was dismissed. 

Our teachers say often that 
they are not welcomed into com- 
munity social circles. I was in- 
vited to the homes of three of 
my fellow-teachers during the 
year I taught, and I am not anti- 
social. Can we remove the mote 
from the eye of the community 
before doing something about 
that beam in our own? 

New teachers do not ask that 
you established in the profession 
pity them. We chose the profes- 
sion. But we do ask that you go 
half-way in orienting us. To a 
beginner, the responsibility of 
guiding the learning of thirty or 
100 children is frightening; we 
need sympathetic cooperation. 
Too often we fail to get it. In 
this day of shortages of every- 
thing except children I should be 
—and I’d like to be—in a class- 
room, but I’m honestly afraid to 
face that first year again. 

Why do we cry that we need 
teachers and then discourage 
them? Why do we close our eyes 
to the fact that a new teacher is 
a human being, prone to make 
mistakes but eager to rectify 
them? Why don’t we give the 
beginner a break? 





TEACHERS! BORROW | 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 























Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 











The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
eee. 944 pages, with thumb 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


At your finger tips, essential 
facts about 40,000 noted 

men and women of all 

oumueion Sunpteat and on 
= rary, frome 

uman activity wi 

“‘petieal eqven lement. 

a ay wit thumb 

























Both books have been pageants 

by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
St ER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and Ban use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 











High School Principals and 


Teachers 


You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroll here will secure 
@ square deal. 


TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Paris, Tennessee 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 


MEXICO 


TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 29 ne eg Aug. 25 
Conducted in MEXICO CITY, TAXCO 
and ACAPULCO. 


Interlude of Study and Travel at a very 
low cost. 


For further information: 


PROF. J. E. ANGULO 


825 W. Second Street 
Wichita, Kansas 

















TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 
A placement bureau for assistance to 
teachers and boards of education. Please 

send for literature. No fee for enrollment. 


Teachers Service Bureau 
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Teachers of senior high school social 
studies and economics will find quite 
useful a list of publications of the 
University of Tennessee Bureau of 
Public Administration. The Bureau 
has published monographs and mimeo- 
graphed materials on a variety of sub- 
jects including labor legislation, public 
library service, local government, con- 
stitutional revision, public welfare 
legislation, and the T.V.A. A complete 
listing of publications, periodicals, 
and work now in progress is available 
upon request from the Bureau, and the 
publications are also free on request. 


Dr. Paul McKee, professor of ele- 
mentary education at the Colorado 
State College of Education and author 
of language and reading texts, has 
written a new book for teachers of 
reading. He presents an improved, 
up-to-date program for reading in- 
struction. Beginning with a detailed 
explanation of what reading is, he 
continues with a program for teaching 
the fundamentals of reading—a pro- 
gram which, if carried out, will elimi- 
nate much of the remedial reading now 
necessary in our schools. The program 
extends from kindergarten through the 
sixth grade and includes specific teach- 
ing tasks for each level. 

In later chapters Dr. McKee turns to 
the teaching of the reading-study skills, 
teaching children’s literature, and— 
wonderful world—teaching children to 
read aloud. No reading teacher—and 
which of us isn’t?—should ignore the 
help this book can give. 

THE TEACHING OF READING IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL, Paul McKee. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston. 

A well-rounded social-studies text 
as well as a complete geography is the 
new GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. It in- 
corporates latest geographical, histor- 
ical, economic and sociological data 
which properly belong in a geography 
text for high-school use. Almost 350 
photographs liven the contents. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD, Packard, 
Overton and Wood. The Macmillan 
Company, Boston, $4.00. 





Address hb ewes Drive 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


tHanooga 4, Tenn. 
HUF Missoula, Mont. 


84 Years’ Superior Placement Service 





Member N.A.T.A. 


ALASKA, HAWAII and the WEST 


/ 

% Teacher shortage continues in all departments. 
i Unlimited Western opportunities. Enroll now. 
} Free Life Membership. (White teachers only.) 








The 1948-49 handbook for education 
association members is off the press. 
The Victory Action Program is covered 
in detail and the part of every affiliated 
association is described, from the local 
through the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession and UNESCO. 


NEA HANDBOOK AND MANUAL FOR LO- 
CAL, STATE AND NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TIONS, 1948-49. National Education 
Association of the United States, 
Washington. $1 per single copy, 
quantity discounts. 


For the 30th consecutive year, the 
National Geographic Society will pub- 
lish the GEOGRAPHIC SCHOOL BULLETINS, 
designed to aid teachers in their geog- 
raphy classes but useful in all related 
fields. Each of the 30 weekly issues will 
contain five articles and seven illustra- 
tions or maps. Upon payment of a 
small mailing charge, any accredited 
teacher, librarian or advanced student 
in the United States or its possessions 
may subscribe. Teachers may also 
obtain subscriptions for their pupils if 
copies are mailed in bulk to one 
address. 

GEOGRAPHIC SCHOOL BULLETINS. The 
National Geographic Society, Washing- 
ton. Per year, $0.25. 
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Large Stock 
Intelligent Service 


STROBEL’S  nasiville 














SUMMER TOURS 
Cuba — Mexico —N. Y. — Canada 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED — 
FOLDER 


Discount to Teachers & Organizers 
Jas. A. Dasher, Valdosta, Ga. 











WASHINGTON STATE 


needs many more good teachers 
For complete information drop a card 
today to 


WASHINGTON TEACHERS AGENCY 


3141 Arcade Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
: 
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| 


Junel3 to August 19,1949 


First Term: June 13 to July 15 
Second Term: July 15 to August 19 


For Bulletin and other Information, write: Director of Admissions, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee | 
| 
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MAY WE HELP YOU PLAN 
YOUR 
SPRING — SUMMER — FALL 
BUYING PROGRAM 
EVERYTHING FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
QUALITY MERCHANDISE 




















Yes—we mean just that! The freight- 
hauling job the railroads are doing these 
days is equivalent to moving more than 
a million tons of freight a mile every 
minute of the day and night. 

Moving this mountainous load every 
minute calls for the most efficient pos- 
sible use of cars and locomotives—and 
the railroads are using them today so 
efficiently that the average train turns 
out transportation service equivalent to 
moving 18,212 tons of freight a mile 
every hour. That’s nearly two and one- 
half times as much as the average train 
did just after the first World War. 


A lot of things helped bring about this 
great gain in efficiency. Among them 
are continued and expanding research 
in better transportation tools and 
methods—and huge investment in pro- 
viding the better facilities necessary to 
do an ever better job. This investment 
has averaged, over the past quarter of 
a century, more than $500,000,000 a 
year. And in 1948 it was well above one 
billion dollars. 

For the future, the railroads plan to 
keep on investing in new Cars and en- 
gines, better shops and signals, better 
tracks and terminals, and all the other 
things that mean better service to the 
public. 

The only way railroads can get the 
money to pay for these improvements is 


Just a minute... 
while we move a mountain! 





through their earnings. To keep abreast 
of the needs of the nation they must 
make earnings which are in line with 
today’s expenses and today’s costs. That 
would be your best insurance that the 
American people and American business 
will continue to have the most efficient, 
most economical, most dependable rail 
transportation in the world. 
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WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR, presenting the world’s great 
musical shows. Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 
8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 








